

















Ask Yourself Another 


Scholastic publishes on this page every week an informal quiz based on informa- 
tion found in this issue (Combined Edition). Read the whole magazine first. Then 
study each question carefully. Check the answers you think correct. Then look up 
the answers on page 34, and give yourself 10 points for each correct one. Total pos- 
sible score, 100. What's vour score this week? 


1. Merton was simply running over with ideals, but when he discovered he 
had been us 4 for comedy instead of drama, he (p. 19-E) 
(1) went back to Simsbury (3) pretended he had realized his own 
(2) told Beulah Baxter she was a comedy talent all along 
Mormon who didn’t know two = (4) ~ was glad to double for Harold Par- 
and two make four malee 
2. The A.F. of L. leaders rejected vertical unionism because (p. 11-S) 
(1) William Green dislikes Lewis’s (3) C.I.O. unionism might cause a drop 
bushy eyebrows in wages and the unions would 
(2) Green and Lewis have carried become too large to control 
on a labor feuu for years (4) the Wagner Act, Green says, does 
not give the A.F. of L. a fair break 
3. “So sorry,” said the producer to Mr. Wright, “I’d put on your play ina 
moment, if you had some of that audience appeal in it. If you’re trying 
to wow an audience, you’ve got to (p. 25-E) 
(1) roll them in the aisles (3) give them mothers, flags, babies, 
(2) be better than good at sleight- love, parades 
of-hand tricks (4) follow Boy Meets Girl formula 
4. St. Thomas Aquinas definition of loving thy neighbor was (p 24-E) 
(1) taken from the Bible (3) spreading the cleanness of God 
(2) to wish one another only good (4) stepping in the footprints of God 
§. “That’s all I got agin th’ school,” said Luster— (p. 27) 
(1) studying bugs. frogs, snakes. (3) havin’ one rule for the boys with 
and varmints money and another fer my son 
(2) puttin’ black snakes to sleep (4) they teach about germs an’! don’t 
an’ cuttin’ ’em open believe in germs 
6. You don’t have to be a champion southpaw to know that this spring all 
the baseball clubs are (p. 6) 
(1) in training in Florida 
(2) still mourning the death of 
Col. Ruppert 
The T.N.E.C. (Temporary National Economic Committee) has shown, 
surprisingly enough that we no longer have free competition, but (p. 13-S) 
(1) a controlled monupolistic sys- (3) a free market 
tem (4) government-controlled production 
(2) barter 
8. The cardinals’ conclave showed the stage of its balloting by puffs of 
smoke and the crowd all] knew that (p. 7) 
(1) black smoke meant the flues (3) black and white meant the car- 
were drawing badly dinals were getting together 
(2) white meant that a decision (4) grey smoke meant that another 
had been reached Italian would be chosen 
9. “In words of one syllable,” groaned the average American on the eve of 
March 15, “I'll be going around in a barrel soon, because (p. 16-S) 
(1) We may soon have to broaden (3) Governor Lehman and the Treas- 
the income tax ury Department are in cahoots to 
(2) nowadays a man pays out raise the ante 
everything he earns in taxes (4) Al Capone refused to pay his taxes 
‘ and look what happened to him 
10. It’s a safe bet that ninety-nine out of every hundred Americans don’t 
know that Ramon Serrano Suner may be (p. 10) 
(1) Premier of Natiortalist Spain (3) the “blood brother” of Hermann 
(2) the star muralist of the World’s Goering 
Fair (4) South American dictator 


(3) trying out new World’s Series rules 
(4) celebrating the game’s centennial 
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Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high school 
problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 
No anonymous letters will be published, but initials or pseudonyms may be used 
by special arrangement, provided that full identity of the writer is known to the 
Forum editor. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St.. N.Y.C. 


A New Service for Students 


lastic offered to help young 

people with their perplexities, 
the questions to which they have 
tried to find satisfactory answers and 
failed. So great has been the response 
to our invitation and so revealing 
have the letters been of what is going 
on in the minds of young boys and 
girls today, that the Editors have de- 
cided to call upon the aid of Dr. 
George Lawton who will discuss 
these questions in a special section 
of the Readers’ Forum. 


Dr. Lawton is the Director and 
Psychologist of the Bureau of Tests 
and Measurements at Evander Childs 
High School, New York City, and a 
member of the English Department 
there. In addition, he teaches in the 
School of Education at the College of 
the City of New York, giving courses 
to teachers and prospective teachers. 
He has conducted discussion groups 
for many years with young people 
as well as with mature men and 
women and has contributed widely 
to scientific and educational journals. 
Not only does Dr. Lawton know 
young people from first-hand contact 
with them, but he knows them from 
the viewpoint of their parents, their 
teachers and of the adult world gen- 
erally of which they are already 
almost a part. Questions addressed to 
Dr. Lawton, care of Scholastic, will 
be discussed by him in a frank, 
honest and authoritative manner. 

Two things to remember: 1. Let- 
ters cannot be answered personally. 
If we publish your letter, we will 
follow your instructions and omit 
your name or alter your communica- 
tion so that your identity will be con- 
cealed. But you must let us know 
your wishes as well as include your 
name and address. 

2. While any type of question. may 
be asked, it should be worded in 
terms of general significance to young 
people. Because of the large number 
of letters received, only a small per- 
centage can be published and an- 
swered in the magazine. Dr. Lawton 
will therefore choose letters for dis- 
cussion which embody typical prob- 
lems of young people, and if you read 
this column regularly, you will 
sooner or later find answers which 
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will provide help for your particular 
problems. 


Religion and Marriage 
Dear Editor: 

I am a girl of 18 and a senior in high 
school. I have gone with a lot of fellows 
and as yet have only found one that I 
think I really like and could ever 
consider marrying. He is a Catholic 
and I am a Methodist. My folks think 
it may lead to something and that 
some day I may want to marry him 
or another Catholic, and they would 
never consent to it. I feel that religion 
is not really important, if you really 
love someone. Am I right? 

Margie 
Dear Margie: 

It is very important that young 
people of different faiths learn to know 
each other well. Nothing can do more 
to create tolerance in adults than for 
growing and still open-minded boys 
and girls to realize that Catholics, Jews 
and Protestants are primarily human 
beings with the same thoughts and 
feelings, the same virtues and failings. 
The best way to do this is to work and 
play with those of another faith than 
ours. This is especially necessary and 
yet very difficult in a town where there 
may be only a few of a given creed and 
where it is easy to develop prejudices 
based solely on ignorance. While every 
faith is of equal value to its devout 
adherents. we may sometimes find an 
individual of a different faith more 
colorful and exciting than persons we 
have grown up with who may seem 
tame merely because we are more ac- 
customed to them. People are different, 
not because of religion, but because of 
what they are as persons; that is, one 
is more or less intelligent, considerate, 
tolerant, or adjusted to life, than an- 
other. Young people should try to see 
members of the opposite sex as men 
and women who may or may not be 
worth-while knowing, entirely apart 
from their religious belief. 

If the friendship seems likely to be- 
come a more serious one, we should 
want to know whether each can con- 
tribute to the happiness of the other 
in a permanent, life-long relationship. 
Here we must remember that mar- 
riages do not succeed simply because 
husband and wife are of the same faith, 
nor do they fail because they are of 
different ones. An important reason 
for most successful marriages is the 
fact that both parties have similar in- 
terests and standards of values. In 
another type of successful marriage, 
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outlook and interests vary, but each 
member recognizes that the other has 
a right to find important certain things 
which may seem dull and trivial to him. 
Where people differ In religion, but 
where the matter of belief is not vitally 
important to either husband or wife, 
the problem is relatively simple. But 
when an active faith is important to 
one and not to the other, there may be 
difficulty unless they are very excep- 
tional persons. 

All people have many adjustments 
to make in order to achieve a happy 
marriage. These adjustments are easier 
when both have had the same back- 
ground in social experience, education, 
religion, etc. Difference in faiths means 
one extra adjustment to make, and 
thus probably an additional handicap. 
A husband and wife are not merely 
a little family group who live by them- 
selves and need no one else. They are 
a social unit as well who require 
friends and relatives who will accept 
them not as two separate individuals 
but as one. Such acceptance as a unit 
is rendered more difficult when they 
are not of the same faith. There is also 
the problem in time to come of one’s 
children and their friends. If husband 
and wife love each other deeply and 
are both well-adjusted persons with a 
broad, tolerant outlook, they can often 
manage to overcome this obstacle as 
they do many others, but it probably 
means that they will have to accept a 
much restricted social life. 

GEORGE LAWTON 


Postlude to Prelude 
Dear Forum: 

In these days when anti-Semitism 
is not only spreading all over the globe 
but also in the United States, it is 
heartening to read such a story as 
“Prelude.” I only wish that more peo- 
ple in addition to the subscribers to 
your invaluable magazine and to 
Harper’s where the story originally 
appeared could read and _ re-read 
Albert Halper’s stirring story. 

Bernard Altman 
Chicopee (Mass.) High School 


Whose Americanism? 


Dear Sir: 

While I hardly think that I could be 
called a Fascist and do not agree with 
many of Hitler’s policies, I feel that I 
must object to the long series of anti- 
Nazi articles which have appeared in 
your magazine, the latest of which is 
“Hitler Rattles Sword Over Europe.” 
I feel that not only have you presented 
a biased interpretation of world news, 
but that you have been most unjust to 
Germany. 

In your editorials, you have continu- 
ally lauded the “noble lovers of de- 
mocracy” (?) who actually wished to 
suppress Germany and the German 
people for the money in trade with 
foreign powers that this suppression 
would bring into their own pockets; 
but you have blasted Hitler as a land- 
grabbing pirate every time he has 
asked for a reasonably proportional 
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place in the sun for a country greater 
in population than France, Spain, or 
Italy. When Hitler, seeing that the 
Democracies of the world would give 
him not even a scrap of their bloated 
empires, finally decided to unite all 
German-speaking people into one 
powerful nation, which could not be 
subjugated by the Democracies, you 
joined your editorial forces with the 
anti-Nazis of America to cheer the 
jingoistic forces in Britain and France 
on to begin another World War so that 
a mongrel country could save a few 
square miles of unjustly gained land. 
But would you have protested quite so 
loudly if Socialistic France had de- 
manded territory from Germany, Italy, 
or Spain? 

Altogether, I can see no reason why 
the poison of hate should be injected 
into the minds of American Youth, no 
matter how opposed the object of that 
hate may be to the ideals of your maga- 
zine. This practice is entirely against 
the principles of American Govern- 
ment, and, if your magazine is truly 
American in ideals, such a practice 
should be immediately halted. 

Robert L. Winter II 
Pembroke Country Day School 
Kansas City, Mo. 


(We are not aware of having at any 
time whitewashed Britain and France, 
which, while paying lip service to de- 
mocracy, have undoubtedly pursued 
their own imperialistic and commercial 
interests with scant regard for broader 
values. We may point out, however, 
in answer to your “if” question, that 
since the Treaty of Versailles neither 
of them has made any territorial de- 
mand or military conquest on any 
peaceful nation, and we’ll cross that 
bridge when they do. We fail to see 
why the peccadilloes of the democra- 
cies .excuse the rulers of the Third 
Reich for a system, a theory, and a 
policy of organized savagery repug- 
nant to every instinct of humanity and 
destructive to every hard-won attain- 
ment of civilization. To those who see 
in the present world crisis no more 
than a quarrel of snarling dogs over 
a bone pile, we regret that our concep- 
tion of “truly American” principles 
requires a keener discrimination and 
a more active effort to keep America 
democratic. We suspect that a hundred 
million Americans agree on this. We 
have no quarrel with the German peo- 
ple. But we don’t like their bosses, and 
we believe in calling a spade a spade. 


—Ed.) 
P.Q. 
Dear Editor: 


Last week in the senior high English 
classes we studied personality, using 
your P. Q. booklet as a guide. As class 
work one day each of us wrote a sketch 
of the teacher we had liked best in the 
grades and the one we had liked least. 
From these papers we made a collec- 
tion of Do’s and Don’ts for teachers. 

Evanelle Lawrence 
Red Lake, Minn. 


Ed. Note: We regret that the list as 
submitted by this high school class is 


ds 


too long to reprint here in its entire 
We have, however, taken the liberty 
of selecting the following which we 
know will interest our readers: 
Do’s 

Remember, in making assignments 
that you’re not teaching the only: syb. 
ject in school. 

Be a good mixer, the people in the 
community want to feel that you are 
one of them. 

Ask class opinion of new material 
for study. 

Show an interest in athletics and 
other school activities. 

Remember that you can get much 
better results if the pupils are your 
friends. 

Dress attractively and neatly. 

If you’re wrong, admit it. 


Make students feel that you think 


they’re responsible by giving them dif- 
ficult tasks to perform. 
Don’ts 

Don’t compliment one person in the 
class when the rest have worked just 
as hard on an assignment. 

Don’t present a new subject before 
you’re finished with the old one. 

Don’t bore classes with stories of 
your past. 

Don’t try to squelch all jokes and fun 
in class. 

Experience 

Dear Forum: 


I found the editorial “What High 
School Students Want to Know” very 
interesting. I have been in this coun- 
try only for about half a year, and am 
very glad to know that American high 
school students ask serious questions 
about life just as European boys and 
girls do. We (I mean my European 
friends and I) also used to discuss 
problems concerning our personal 
lives, and life in general, and read 
books which dealt with them. Besides 
solving our personal problems we also 
formed our own opinions and ideas. 

I, personally, think that a great deal 
of our personal problems can be solved 
by experience. I mean that many things 
have to be lived and tried out first in 
order to know how to go about them. 
That’s why it seems to me kind of 
funny when a 17-year-old boy asks if 
he may go out “steady” with a girl. 
In my opinion, this question can be 
answered just using a bit of common 
sense, or what sometimes is even more 
important, by feelings. Of course if 
both fail he might make a mistake. But 
don’t you think this is an advantage? 
He’ll have had one experience more; 
and do not experiences make our life 
richer and longer? And isn’t that what 
each of us wants? 


Natalie Brower 
Asbury Park (N. J.) High School 


(Experience is, indeed, a splendid 
teacher and you’re right when you say 
that a great many of our personal prob- 
lems can be solved only by experience. 
However there are often short-cuts to 
a “richer and longer life” to be gained 
through advice. We can learn by ex- 
perience that stoves are often very hot. 
Would you advise anyone to lay lov- 
ing hands on a red-hot stove?—Ed.) 
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Play Ball, America! 


An Editorial 


ke IRST BATS!” “Pitcher!” 
Hiren, you bonehead, 
your feet are full of lead!” 
“Aw gwan, it was fair a mile!” 
“Hey, butterfingers, get outa 
there and let somebody catch 
who can!” “Whadda ya want?— 
it was right over the pan!” “Kill 
de empire, we wuz robbed!” 
“Come on, come on, play ball!” 

The kid who hasn’t taken part 
in this ancient and honorable ritual at some time 
must have been born in New Guinea; he can hardly 
claim to be an American. If he hasn’t played baseball, 
at least he’s seen it. For though it may not be played 
on a velvet greensward nor indulged in by fashion- 
able amateurs in the social register, a game which 
brings joy to thirty million Americans every year 
has the best right to be called “the national game.” 

There’s a legend that when Abraham Lincoln was 
nominated for President over William S. Seward, he 
got the news while playing ball on a Springfield dia- 
mond, and wouldn’t go home till he’d had his innings. 
It’s picturesque, but probably fictitious, if for no 
other reason than that Mary Todd Lincoln would 
never have allowed her big Abe to be so undignified 
at the most important moment in his career. But 
Lincoln is known to have encouraged baseball among 
the Union troops, and almost every President since, 
from Grant to Franklin Roosevelt, has been a lover 
of the game, in company with many other distin- 
guished fans. 

We have centenary (or more) celebrations for the 
Constitution, for Washington, Mark Twain, the Pil- 
grims, the railroads, rubber, photography—why not 
for baseball? Well, here it is! The old game was in- 
vented just a hundred years ago this spring, at Coop- 
erstown, New York, by Abner Doubleday, a West 
Point cadet home on leave, who later won fame as 
a Major General in the War Between the States. He 
got the boys of the town together, laid out a diamond 
on a large level field, worked out a set of rules, and 
called the game baseball. At first there were eleven 
players on a team, with a second catcher and five 
infielders known as “scouts.” 





Of course there’s another school of baseball lore 
which claims that the modern game is nothing but 
an evolution from the old English game of “round- 
ers,” transplanted to the colonies as “one o’ cat.” And 
it is true that all forms of bat and ball games have a 
certain family resemblance. But an official commis- 
sion made a thorough study of the origins of the 
game in 1907, and came to the conclusion that 
Doubleday deserved the definite credit for modern 
baseball. And for four months this summer there 
will be celebrations throughout the country. The 
United States will issue a special commemorative 
stamp in June, and it is probable that June 12 will be 
designated National Baseball Day by resolution of 
Congress. 

Cooperstown, where General Doubleday origi- 
nated the game, also famous as the birthplace of 
James Fenimore Cooper, has become a _ baseball 
shrine. The original field is still preserved as public 
property, and an attractive brick building has been 
erected to house the National Baseball Museum. It 
contains a collection of baseball mementoes and tro- 
phies, including what is left of the original ball used 
by Doubleday’s team. Here also is baseball’s Hall of 
Fame, consisting of bronze plaques or busts of the 
game’s greatest players, elected by annual ballots of 
the Baseball Writers’ Association. Twelve have been 
chosen so far: Ty Cobb, Hans Wagner, Christy 
Mathewson, Walter Johnson, Babe Ruth, Nap Lajoie, 
Tris Speaker, Cy Young, Grover Cleveland Alexan- 
der, George Sisler, Eddie Collins, Willie Keeler, and 
in addition, seven pioneer figures in the game, in- 
cluding John McGraw and Connie Mack. 

Is baseball worth while? We might as well ask, Is 
good health worth while? Or good sportsmanship? 
Or wholesome recreation in fresh air under a blue 
sky and a burning sun? Though primarily a man’s 
game, many girls have enjoyed playing it, and in its 
newest close relation, softball, girls are rapidly be- 
coming adept. No one who has ever felt the good 
solid crack as a hickory bat meets a horsehide ball 
head on, or the satisfaction of having a fly plunk 
snugly into a fielder’s glove on the dead run, will 
question the hold of baseball on its devotees. Long 
may the old game wave. Play ball, America! 
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BASEBALL—America’s national game— 
is 100 years old in 1939. From a back 
lots game for boys, it has grown into one 
of the greatest team sports in the world. 
It was invented in 1839 at Cooperstown, 


N. Y., by Abner Doubleday, but the first 
real game was played seven years later 
at Hoboken, N. J. A scene from this 
game between the Knickerbocker Club 
& the New York Nine is pictured above. 
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Cooperstown, 


In Cooperstown, New York, stands the 
national baseball museum and Hall of 
B Fame. This building was built last year 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Pacelli, Crowned Pope Pius XII, 


to Follow Predecessor’s Policy 


Huge crowds gathered last week 
in St. Peter’s Square, Vatican City, 
while the 62 Cardinals of the Roman 
Catholic Church met in secret con- 
clave to elect a successor to Pope 
Pius XI. Twice the chimney high up 
on the Sistine Chapel emitted black 
smoke, showing that the first two 
ballots taken by the College of Car- 
dinals had failed to select a Pontiff. 
Damp straw mixed with these ballots 
indicated no decision, and the 
throngs waited anxiously for the final 
fire, without the damp straw, to send 
up white smoke as a signal that the 
election had been completed. Sud- 
denly, a puff of white smoke ap- 
peared. “Bianco!” (white), the peo- 
ple shouted. ‘“‘We have a new Pope! 
We have a new Pope!” A half hour 
later the name of the new Pontiff 
was announced from a balcony over- 
looking St. Peter’s Square. 

Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, Secre- 
tary of State under Pope Pius XI, the 
announcement read, has been elected 
the 262nd Pope, and will rule for the 
rest of his life as head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and religious lead- 
er of 332,000,000 Catholics through- 
out the world. The new Pope, who 
chose the name Pius XII, is compar- 
atively young, his election coming on 
his. 63rd birthday. 

The record-breaking speed with 
which the College of Cardinals acted 
indicated a desire to demonstrate the 
Church’s solidarity in a troubled 
world. (Schol., Feb. 25, p. 7.) Ger- 
many and Italy hinted that the elec- 
tion of a pro-Fascist Pope would aid 
the cause of world peace, while dem- 
ocratic observers hoped that the Car- 
dinals would elect a foe of the dicta- 
torships. Others advocated the elec- 
tion of a Cardinal who had concerned 
himself exclusively with religious af- 
fairs and had ignored political 
events. In electing Cardinal Pacelli, 
who directed international affairs 
under Pius XI, the conclave selected 
a Pontiff most familiar with the po- 
litical problems confronting the 
Church. It is believed that Pius XII’s 
diplomatic training, and his long ex- 
perience, will enable him to meet 
firmly the Nazi government’s threat 
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Wide World 
POPE PIUS XII 


to the Church in Germany, and to 
direct the controversy with Italy 
over Mussolini’s new anti-Jewish 
policy. Nazi officials reserved com- 
ment, but the German press had 
been openly hostile to Cardinal Pa- 
celli’s election because he was sus- 
pected of antagonism toward all dic- 
tatorships. 

Pope Pius XII is the first Pontiff to 
have visited America. He toured the 
United States by plane in 1936, vis- 
ited President Roosevelt, and re- 
ceived an honorary degree from 
Fordham University, New York City. 
He comes from a noble Roman fam- 
ily, long identified with Church af- 
fairs. Of studious appearance, and 
terse in conversation, the new Pontiff 
speaks fluent English, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and Portuguese, as 
well as Italian. Alert to the modern 
way of doing things, the Pontiff says 
that air travel is the “only way to get 
about,” and during his flights in 
America he wrote his speeches on a 
portable typewriter. 








Loyalist Surrender Near, 
Negrin Ousted at Madrid 


Hour by hour, events in Spain 
moved last week toward the inevita- 
ble collapse of Loyalist resistance to 
(Rebel) forces. 

As Scholastic went to press, Loy- 
alist leadership, in the one-fourth of 
Spain not held by Franco, was split 
by disagreements. Premier Juan Ne- 
grin, who wished to fight for a final 
victory, was ousted by a Defense 
Council headed by General Miaja 
and supported by General Segis- 
mundo Casado, commander-in-chief 
of armies in the Madrid zone. The 
new Defense Council declared the 
war would go on until Franco prom- 
ised an “honorable peace.” In reply 
a Nationalist radio speaker said Loy- 
alists who surrendered without fur- 
ther fighting would be treated “with 
justice.” He warned, however, that 
a new attack would be launched im- 
mediately if the Loyalist leaders did 
not give up. In Madrid a revolt broke 
out against the army leaders who 
were seeking peace with Franco. 

Prior to the above events, a se- 
ries of moves had indicated that the 
civil war would soon end. 

1. An uprising at the Loyalist 
naval base in Cartagena was quelled, 
but the Republican fleet later surren- 
dered to French authorities at Tunis. 

2. Ignoring liberal and labor cries 
of “Shame” and “Betrayal,” Britain’s 
Parliament approved Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s recognition of Franco. 

3. France followed suit and sent 
83-year-old Marshal Petain, World 
War hero, as Ambassador to Nation- 
alist Spain. 

4. U. S. Ambassador Claude G. 
Bowers was called home to report, 
and American recognition of Franco 
is expected as soon as the National- 
ists promise “no reprisals” against 
Loyalists—a condition that Britain 
and France did not demand because 
of their anxiety to win General 
Franco away from his Italo-German 
allies. 

5. Reports by N. Y. Times Corre- 
spondent William Carney indicate 
that Franco is dealing harshly with 
Loyalists in Barcelona and may be 
expected to extend this program 
throughout Spain. 

6. Last week, 37 nations had rec- 
ognized Franco as master of Spain. 
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Jews Assail British Plan 
For Independent Arab State 


British officials worked hard last 
week to keep the three-weeks-old 
round table conference on Palestine 
from collapsing. 
(Schol., Feb. 25, p. 
8.) Jewish dele- 
gates prepared to 
quit after a plan to 
make the Holy 
Land an Arab 
State allied with 
Britain was an- 
nounced. 

Following the 
World War, Brit- 
ain was given a 
_ Mandate (control) 
over Palestine by 
the League of Na- 
tions and prepared 
to carry out its 
plan to make the 
Holy Land a Jew- 
ish “National 
Home.” Arabs, however, insisted that 
they had been promised an indepen- 
dent state in Palestine, and fought 
bitterly against increasing Jewish 
immigration. 


Eager to placate Palestine Arabs, 
and halt German and Italian intrigue 
among other Arab States in the Near 
East, the suggested British plan 
would give Arabs in the Holy Land 
an independent State by 1942. Be- 
fore that date both Arabs and Jew- 
ish representatives would be added 
to the Palestine government, in pro- 
portion to their population. Jewish 
immigration and land _ purchases 
would be drastically curbed, but full 
rights as a minority would be guar- 
anteed the Jews. There are 1,000,000 
Arabs to 450,000 Jews in Palestine. 


Jews quickly denounced this plan 
as a “surrender” to Arab violence. 
Recalling the treatment given 
Czecho-Slovakia by Britain and 
France at Munich, they said that ‘“‘no 
second Munich would be allowed,” 
and fears were expressed that hot- 
heads in Palestine might oppose the 
plan by violence. The Jews’ prob- 
lems already have been complicated 
by a harsh German police order that 
100 Jews daily must leave the Reich, 
and if the Palestine haven is closed 
by Britain, Jewish officials will face 
a hopeless situation. United States 
Ambassador Joseph Kennedy told 
the British Government that drastic 
restrictions on Jewish immigration 
into Palestine might have a “disas- 
trous effect on public opinion in the 
United States.” 

Prime Minister Chamberlain then 
joined Colonial Secretary Malcolm 
MacDonald in an effort to keep the 








conference from breaking up. They 
are attempting to persuade the Jews 
to accept restrictions on immigration 
and the consequent continuation of 
their minority position in Palestine. 
In return for this concession the 





International News 


Palestine Arab delegates, who demand independence from 
Britain, chat with the Prime Minister of Iraq (left), whose 
nation was granted self-government by the British. 


Jews would receive a guarantee not 
only of full protection but of equality 
in the Palestine government. This 
would give them full self-govern- 
ment in areas where they were a ma- 
jority and an equal voice in the Gov- 
ernment of Palestine despite their 
smaller population. Arab delegates, 
however, were expected to fight even 
these concessions to the Jews, and to 
insist on a plan that merely protects 
the minority rights of Jews without 
granting them special political rights. 


Gandhi’s New Hunger Strike 
Shakes Indian Government 


A “fast unto death” was begun iast 
week by Mohandas K. Gandhi be- 
cause Thakore Saheb, ruler of the 
little western state of Rajkot, refused 
to give his people a greater voice in 
the government. The famed leader 
of India’s depressed millions weighs 
only about 90 pounds, and officials 
fear his latest hunger strike will be 
fatal. 

Gandhi’s first famous ‘fast unto 
death” began in 1932 as a protest 
against the British government’s 
grant of separate voting to India’s 
“untouchables.” He maintained that 
the “untouchables” —- lowest of all 
persons in the Indian caste system of 
society—should vote with the higher 
castes or they never would be lifted 
from the degrading conditions under 
which they have lived for centuries. 
Aside from his fasts, Gandhi also 
forced the British to give India more 
self-government rights by the pow- 
er of “non-violent resistance.” His 
idea was that the British could not 
put everyone in jail, and it has 
worked well. 





At present, a dozen or so of the 
largest Indian States are ruled by 
elected officials under British direc. 
tion—a cautious experiment in self. 
government. But there are over 600 
smaller states ruled by native princes 
who owe their allegiance only to the 
British government. Among these js 
Rajkot. Gandhi, whose father once 
was the Prime Minister of this state. 
pleaded with the Thakore to carry 
out reforms but was received coldly, 
Gandhi’s wife, who was jailed when 
she started a civil disobedience cam- 
paign in Rajkot, was released by the 
Thakore, but he still refused to meet 
Gandhi’s demands. Gandhi then or- 
dered his wife back to prison and 
continued his fast. The Marquess of 
Linlithgow, British Viceroy of India, 
finally persuaded Gandhi to end his 
hunger strike. 


SALES RESISTANCE 


Worried British and French “sales- 
men,” who have tried to sell General 
Franco on the idea of dropping his 
Italo-German ties, 
may soon have to 
deal with an even 
more difficult cus- 
tomer. He is Ra- 
mon Serrano Sun- 
er, Ministe: of the 
Interior and 
brother-in-law of 
Franco. Disquiet- 
ing reports say 
that Senor Suner 
will become Pre- 
mier of the reor- 
ganized National- 
ist (Rebel) government of Spain, while 
General Franco will remain Head of 
the State and Commander in Chief of 
the Army. 

Suner is a leader of the Falangist 
(fascist) wing of the Rebel movement 
and is said to be fanatically pro-Hitler 
and violently anti-French. He attend- 
ed the Nazi party congress at Nurem- 
berg, Germany, in 1937, as Adolf Hit- 
ler’s guest of honor. Now 37, Suner 
studied law in Italian universities, ob- 
tained many important judicial posts 
at an early age, and served in the 
Spanish Cortes (parliament) as a rep- 
resentative of the Catholic party. He 
became a close friend of José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera, son of the former 
Spanish dictator, and the founder of 
the Falangist movement. Suner was 
prominent in the disturbances which 
led up to the civil war, beginning in 
July, 1936. He was arrested by the Loy- 
alists and put in Madrid’s “model 
prison” but escaped by putting on the 
uniform of an Argentine sailor and 
walking aboard ship with Argentine 
navy men. 

Turning up in Rebel territory, Suner 
became head of the press department 
of the Spanish Fascist organization 
and, in January, 1938, was made Min- 
ister of the Interior, and also Gover- 
nor of Valladolid. He is considered an 
expert on national administrative mat- 
ters. 
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Senate Bloc Favors Referendum 
Before Declaration of War 





Two conflicting ideas on foreign 
policy continued to stir Congress last 
week: 1. “Isolationist” determination 
to keep America out of war; 2. The 
President’s desire to aid British and 
French rearmament and give all pos- 
sible aid “short of war’’ to victims of 
aggressor nations. (Schol., Mar. 11, 
p. 17-S, What “Methods Short of 
War?”) 

“Keep out of war” sentiment was 
mobilized last week by 12 prominent 
Senators, led by LaFollette (Pro- 
gressive of Wis.), Clark (Dem. of 
Mo.), and Nye (R. of N. D.). They 
proposed an amendment to the Con- 
stitution restricting Congress’ power 
to declare war. The proposal would 
require a national referendum 
(vote) before the United States 
could go to war, or engage in warfare 
overseas, except in cases where the 
United States, its territorial posses- 
sions or any country in the New 
World are attacked or immediately 
threatened by any non-American 
nation. A similar proposal by Repre- 
sentative Ludlow (Dem. of Ind.) was 
narrowly beaten in the House last 
year after Secretary of State Hull de- 
clared it would ‘tie the President’s 
hands” in dealing with foreign af- 
fairs. 

The war referendum is supported 
on the grounds that: 1. Those who 
must fight should have the right to 














Philadelphia Inquirer 
Would Just a Peek Do Any Harm? 
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declare war; 2. a President would be 
more cautious about getting into for- 
eign quarrels if he knew that a vote 
had to be taken before a war began; 
3. it will prevent “hot heads” from 
involving us in an unwanted war. 
Critics, including Secretary Hull, 
reply that: 1. For over 150 years the 
American people have let their rep- 
resentatives in Congress deal with 
the problem of preserving peace; 2. 
it takes only one nation to start a war; 
3. if the President finally called for 
a vote to declare war, would not the 
nation in question consider this an 
“act of war” in itself? 


The rise of the war referendum 
proposal is another expression of the 
distrust over Administration foreign 
policy, which started after the fa- 
mous “secret” conference between 
the President and the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. During Sen- 
ate debate last week on the bill to 
provide the Air Corps with 6,000 
planes, Senator Lundeen declared 
that ‘“‘The people would be shocked 
and stunned if they knew what was 
said at that meeting with the Presi- 
dent...” Senator Borah added a de- 
nunciation of the Air Corps bill and 
said it was based on “bluff and jit- 
terism.” But another Republican, 
Austin of Vermont, defended this 
bill, praised the sale of planes to 
France, and ridiculed the idea that 
our foreign policy was 
being changed. 

The tendency of 
some Republicans, in- 
cluding Senator Van- 
denberg of Michigan, 
to defend portions of 
the President’s for- 
eign policy may allow 
changes to be made in 
the Neutrality Act. 
The President feels 
that its iron clad ban 
on munitions. ship- 
ments to all warring 
nations punishes the 
victim along with the 
aggressor. There is a 
growing willingness 
among many Sena- 
tors to support 
changes in the Act 
permitting the sale of 
munitions. on a “cash 
and carry” basis to 
nations attacked in 
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Senator Wagner Introduces 
Far-Reaching Health Measure 


Senator Robert Wagner of New 
York, author of the Social Security 
Act of 1935, nas introduced a new 
measure to protect the nation’s 
health and welfare. His national 
medical program proposes the ex- 
penditure of $80,000,000 the first 
year, and rising to about ten times 
that amount after a period of years. 
It seeks to answer the challenge con- 
tained in the report of the President’s 
Committee on Health and Welfare, 
which was presented to Congress re- 
cently for study. It declares that the 
total cost of the nation’s bill for sick- 
ness, including preventable deaths, 
plus medical care, plus lost wages, 
amounts to 10 billion dollars yearly. 
(Schol., Feb. 18, p. 15-S. Behind the 
Headlines. ) 

The Wagner bill would provide 
Federal grants of money to States for 
expansion of medical facilities. It 
provides no Federal program of com- 
pulsory sickness insurance. Instead, 
the Government offers generous sub- 
sidies to the States if they will set up 
programs covering child and mater- 
nal health, the construction of hos- 
pitals, and provision for general 
medical care and insurance against 
loss of wages during periods of sick- 
ness. 

Economizers in Congress oppose a 
further extension of Federal health 
activities at this time. Others believe 
that necessary changes in the admin- 
istration of the old-age and unem- 
ployment phases of the Social Secur- 
ity Act should be solved first. 
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violation of existing 
treaties. 


San Francisco Chronicle 


This Would Be the Result 

















Mrs. Roosevelt Quits D.A.R. 
Over Ban On Negro Singer 


Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
withdrawn from the Daughters of the 
American Revolution because of that 
erganization’s attitude toward Mari- 
an Anderson, Negro contralto, whom 
the famed orchestra conductor Ar- 
turo Toscanini has hailed as one of 
the greatest singers in the world. 

D.A.R. officials insisted last week 
that Miss Anderson was not allowed 
to use Constitu- 
tion Hall in Wash- 
ington because it 
was engaged for 
April 9, the night 
on which she was 
scheduled to sing. 
But Miss Ander- 
son’s representa- 
tives replied that 
subsequent at- 
tempts to obtain 
the hall on April 
8 and April 10 also had been 
“turned down.” Some time later it 
was announced that Miss Anderson’s 
concert would be held in the audi- 
torium of Central High School, 
Washington. 

Dr. Elsie R. Mitchell, one of two 
honorary D.A.R. life members on the 
Pacific Coast, followed Mrs. Roose- 
velt in resigning from that organiza- 
tion. 

“It is simply a question of values,” 
said Dr. Mitchell, who at 67 is a prac- 
ticing surgeon. “I do not care to be- 
long to an organization that violates 
any of the principles I cherish, chief 
among them being no race prej- 
udice.” 


ANDERSON 


Economy Drive Challenges 
President’s New Deal Plans 


Economy-minded members of 
Congress have launched a new drive 
to cut Federal expenditures. They 
took their cue from the recent friend- 
ly gestures toward business by the 
President and Secretary of Com- 
merce Hopkins, and,argue that a real 
attempt to slash the huge debt would 
encourage industry to go ahead. 
(Schol., Mar. 11, p. 10.) 

The President met this economy 
drive with another demand for the 
restoration of the $150,000,000 WPA 
relief cut.: 

Senator Pat Harrison (D. of Miss.), 
chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, sounded the latest econ- 
omy call in opposition to Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau’s re- 
quest that the present limit of 


$45.000,000,000 on the public debt 
be raised to $50,000,000,000. Consid- 
ering this a sure sign that the Treas- 
ury intends to borrow more billions 
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for its spending program, critics have 
rallied to fight a rise in the debt limit. 
The economy battle will be fought 
out on these lines. 

The President’s close advisors ar- 
gue that the road to recovery lies:in 
spending to increase the national in- 
come, and that taxing on the basis of 
increased income will bring in suffi- 
cient money to balance the budget. 
They argue that the 1937 slump was 
caused by a reduction in Federal 
spending before business was ready 
to move ahead. The economy group, 
led by Vice President Garner and 
Senator Harrison, argues that the 
budget must be balanced by a reduc- 
tion in spending; that the cost of gov- 
ernment, which is a burden on busi- 
nessmen as taxpayers, must be re- 
duced; that business must be freed 
from New Deal restrictions so that 
they can go ahead and furnish more 
jobs. 

According to a story by Thomas 
Stokes of the N. Y. World-Telegram 
the spending battle may widen the 
rift in the Democratic party, hurt its 
chances for victory in 1940, and force 
the President to change his policies. 
One political veteran expressed the 
opinion, however, that “it will be nec- 
essary now for practical statesmen 
to indorse economy with one hand 
and to continue to spend with the 
other.” Columnist Raymond Clap- 
per adds that ““Nine-tenths of a Con- 
gressman’s mail is from people who 
want something .. . Propose a cut in 
any Department .. . and relatives 
and friends of every employee af- 
fected will bear down and beat it... 
In the midst of his economy talk with 
the press, Senator Harrison was 
asked by reporters to list some of the 
places where cuts could be made in 
spending . . . Would he do it? No. 
Pat is smart...He stalled and 
ducked because he knew that if he 
mentioned anything specific he 
would only raise a storm of protest 
from interested parties...” (Schol., 
Jan. 21, p. 13-S.) 


President, Chief Justice 


Hail American Democracy . 


Congress, last week, celebrated the 
150th anniversary of its first meet- 
ing. President Roosevelt, and Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes of the 
Supreme Court spoke at the cere- 
monies winding up a three-year cel- 
ebration of the founding of the 
United States Government. 

Pointing to America’s record of 
democratic toleration, the President 
said we shall not “by our silence... 
lend encouragement to those who to- 
day persecute religion or deny it... .” 
In several places he seemed to call 














for “methods short of war” to halt 
the threat of dictatorships. ( Schol., 
Mar. 11, p. 17-S.) But he did not 
mention directly the controversy in 
Congress over his foreign policy. 

Chief Justice Hughes declared that 
the people want “our form of goy- 
ernment to be preserved.” He em- 
phasized the “checks and balances” 
which protect a democratic govern- 
ment and said that although they 
sometimes prevent speedy action 
they “assure in the long run” a wise 
decision, and “what the people really 
want they generally get.” 

Though Washington has been 
stirred by conflicts between the Pres- 
ident and Congress, a N. Y. Times 
dispatch remarked that he was greet- 
ed, on his return from a vacation 
cruise, with an unusual amount of 
enthusiasm by capital city crowds. 


EARLY BIRD 


During recent hearings on the army 
expansion bill, Senators learned the 
low-down on America’s aviation needs 
from an officer 
who has grown up 
with the air serv- 
ice. Major General 
H. H. Arnold, Chief 
of the Army Air 
Corps, is one of the 
army’s pioneer 
flyers. In 1912 he 
broke the altitude 
record in a Bur- 
gess - Wright air- 
plane. That same 
year he received 
the first Mackay 
Trophy for an observation flight in the 
early Wright biplane, powered with a 
40-horsepower motor revolving two 
propellers by the chain and sprocket 
method. Twenty - two years later he 
again received the Mackay Trophy as 
leader of the United States Army’s 
Alaskan flight. Last week he told Con- 
gressmen that the army had a new 
high-speed combat plane capable of 
outflying any foreign craft, quite a con- 
trast to the jittery Wright plane that 
Arnold used to nurse into the air. 

Now 53, Arnold was graduated from 
West Point in 1907, served with the in- 
fantry in the Philippines, was detailed 
to the Signal Corps in 1911 and ordered 
to receive instruction in piloting the 
Wright biplane. He proved himself an 
apt pupil and in 1912 he was on duty at 
Fort Riley, Kansas, observing field ar- 
tillery practice from a plane. He was 
the first military aviator to make use 
of radio to report his observations. 

Early in 1917, General Arnold organ- 
ized the aviation service in the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, and went to France 
during the World War to inspect avia- 
tion activities. During the General’s 
duty on the Pacific Coast from 1919 
to 1924 the Air Corps did important 
work patrolling the forests of the 
Northwest, and experimenting with 
midair refueling in. duration and dis- 
tance flights. 
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Supreme Court Rules Out “Sit-Down” Strikes 
As President Calls on Labor Leaders to Heal Split 


launched a three - point pro- 

gram to speed up business re- 
covery. He wants to increase indus- 
trial production, reduce the conflicts 
between businessmen and the Gov- 
ernment, and end the disturbing 
CIO-A.F. of L. civil war. In his recent 
Des Moines speech, Secretary 


Prznneted ROOSEVELT has 


the Fansteel company escaped pun- 
ishment for its long-standing viola- 
tion of the Wagner Act. 

The other two 5-2 decisions fur- 
ther restricted the Board’s authority. 
Justice Stone’s majority opinion in 
the Columbian Company case, of 
Terre Haute, Indiana, held that the 


which desires to curb the CIO, is sup- 
porting one group of amendments to 
the Wagner Act. It believes the 
N.L.R.B. is pro-CIO. Seeking to ward 
off drastic amendments to the Act, 
New Dealers persuaded Senator 
Thomas (D.) of Utah, Chairman of 
the Education and Labor Committee, 
to delay the consideration of 





of Commerce Harry Hopkins re- 
peated the New Deal’s promise 
of ‘no general rise” in taxes 
which tend to discourage busi- 
ness expansion. (Schol., Mar. 11, 
p. 10. See also Behind the Head- 
lines, p. 13-S in present issue.) 
And President Roosevelt suc- 
ceeded in getting John L. Lewis 
and William Green to call a CIO- 
A.F. of L. peace parley. In view 
of the new accent on recovery 
and labor peace, recent decisions 
by the Supreme Court warrant 
careful study. 

In three decisions, decided by 
a 5-2 vote, the Court outlawed 
sit-down strikes, and rebuked 
the methods of the National La- 
bor Relations Board, which was 
established by the Wagner Act 
of 1935 to protect labor’s right to 
form unions and bargain collec- 








amendments pending the out- 
come of reconciliation efforts be- 
tween the A.F. of L. and the CIO. 
Since the N.L.R.B. has suffered 
in the cross-fire of this labor 
civil war, as well as from em- 
ployer criticism, a review of the 
A.F. of L.-CIO split is called for 
here. 

The conflict between the. 
A.F. of L. and the CIO came to a 
head in 1935 and 1936. The 
A.F. of L., at that time, was com- 
posed mainly of craft unions, 
which contain workers employed 
at a single occupation (carpen- 
ter, machinist, etc.) regardless of 
the industry they are in. Presi- 
dent John L. Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers favored industrial 
unions, composed of workers 
who are employed in a single in- 
dustry regardless of the type of 
work they do. (For example, the 








tively with employers on wages 
and hours. The sit-down strike, 
wherein employees refuse to 
work but remain in possession of 
a plant, is regarded by “middle class” 
voters and businessmen as an assault 
on private property rights. Labor de- 
fended the sit-down as necessary to 
force employers to obey the Wagner 
Act, which had been disregarded by 
many businessmen until it was up- 
held in 1937 by the Supreme Court. 
Union leaders promised, however, to 
curb such strikes in the future, but 
employers argued that the threat of 
sit-downs destroyed business confi- 
dence. 

In the Fansteel Company case, the 
Court definitely outlawed the sit- 
down strike. It ruled that workers, 
discharged for staging a sit-down 
strike, sacrificed their rights under 
the Wagner Act, even though the 
company’s own refusal to bargain 
with its employees was illegal. Jus- 
tices Reed and Black dissented in a 
sharply worded opinion written by 
Reed. They agreed with the N.L.R.B. 
that both sides had acted illegally, 
and argued, therefore, that the sit- 
uation should be restored to what it 
was before the strike. As the case 
now stands; the discharged sit-down 
strikers were jailed and fined, while 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
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firm had not refused to bargain with 
a union, and upset the Board’s at- 
tempt to have striking workers re- 
hired. The third decision, written by 
Justice Roberts, defeated a Board 
order against the Sands Company of 
Cleveland. The majority said that 
there had been no discrimination 
against union members, nor refusal 
to deal with them. The evidence sub- 
mitted by the Board was contradict- 
ed by the Court. It declared that the 
Board must act only on “substantial” 
evidence and use ‘remedial’ mea- 
sures instead of “punitive’’ methods 
against employers who are accused 
of violating the Wagner Act. 

The Supreme Court’s rulings in- 
creased the already hot debate on the 
Wagner Act. Critics of the Act re- 
newed their drive for amendments 
on the grounds that the Act is one- 
sided, has retarded business recov- 
ery, and has been poorly adminis- 
tered by the N.L.R.B. New Dealers, 
and Senator Wagner of New York— 
author of the Act — argue that 
amendments are not needed because 
of the protection given employers by 
our highest court. The A.F. of L., 


United Miners contains all work- 
ers “in and about the mines.’’) 
He said that most of the workers 
in the mass-production steel, auto, 
radio and textile industries were un- 
skilled or semi-skilled. For this rea- 
son, the Federation craft unions of 
mainly skilled workers had failed to 
organize the huge mass-production 
industries. These unskilled men 
should be organized, he argued, so 
that labor unions could present a 
united front against employers who 
refused to recognize labor’s right to 
collective bargaining, as granted by 
the Wagner Act. 

A.F. of L. craft leaders rejected 
Lewis’ arguments on the ground that 
a combination of skilled, semi-skilled 
and un-skilled workers might cause 
the wages of skilled men to drop, and 
that such a union would be too large 
to control effectively. Lewis then 
formed the Committee for Industrial 
Organization in 1935, and in Novem- 
ber, 1938, the CIO, with about 4,000,- 
000 members, became a permanent 
labor organization as the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

Meanwhile, peace parleys had bro- 
ken down in December, 1937, and a 
bitter exchange of charges and coun- 
ter-charges between Lewis and 
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Green promised to cause more indus- 
trial unrest as the A.F. of L. sought 
to invade the CIO stronghold in the 
soft coal industry. Last fortnight 
President Roosevelt addressed let- 
ters to “Dear Bill,” and “Dear John,” 
and suggested another peace parley. 
Discussing the chances for peace, 
Ludwell Denny, Scripps - Howard 
labor writer, says that the clash be- 
tween craft and industrial unions 
should cause little trouble. “In mass- 
production industries such as steel 
and automobiles,” he writes. 
“this issue is dead. .. . Indus- 
trial unionism won the war. 
... The A.F. of L. has organ- 
ized several industrial unions 
recently. .. . The only inter- 
labor battles left in the steel 
and automobile fields are for 
control of these unions... .” 
And this struggle for personal 
power may block peace talks 
The new CIO chiefs and the 
old A.F. of L. craft union vet- 
erans are eager to preserve 
their own power. The feud 
between Lewis and Green, ac- 
cording to observers, will not 
stand in the way of peace, but 
the jealous CIO and craft 
union leaders, who would become 
“small fry” in a CIO.-A.F. of L. mer- 
ger, are the stumbling block. Lewis 
should be able to force his followers 
to accept peace, but a few powerful 
A.F. of L. chiefs have been able to 
stop Green’s moves in that direction. 
New Dealers, who fear that the 
continued labor split will hurt their 
chances in the 1940 elections, believe 
that two factors may aid peace 
moves. 1. Rank and file demands for 
labor unity against anti-union em- 
ployers. 2. The danger that contin- 
ued labor strife will hamper the 
N.L.R.B.’s work, and give Wagner 
Act opponents the opportunity to 
amend the Act. Some A.F. of L. 
officials want changes, but there 
is growing dissent among its own 
leaders as to the wisdom of acting 
now while anti-labor employers and 
Congressmen are gunning for the 
Act. John L. Lewis is reported will- 
ing to make concessions to Green if 
he will join him in fighting amend- 
ments to the Wagner Act. 
“Unquestionably, the revival of 
the labor movernent between 1935 
and 1938 is closely related to the pas- 
sage of the Wagner Act and the set- 
ting up of the N.L.R.B.,” writes 
Robert R. R. Brooks, author of 
Unions of Their Own Choosing (Yale 
University Press). Students inter- 
ested in the problem of labor rela- 
tions will want to read Mr. Brooks’ 
balanced survey of the N.L.R.B. It is 
doubly valuable during debate over 
amending the Wagner Act. In pro- 





tecting labor rights to organize, the 
Wagner Act prohibited employers 
from interfering with unions, form- 
ing company-controlled unions, or 
discriminating against union mem- 
bers. Employers were required to 
bargain collectively with unions, and 
the right to strike was reaffirmed. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
of three members, headed by Chair- 
man J. Warren Madden, was set up 
to hold elections and determine what 
union is favored by employees in a 


William Green and John L. Lewis in Washington in 1936. 
The President has urged them to get together for peace. 


plant. The Board also issues “cease 
and desist” orders against unfair em- 
ployer practices. It has no power to 
punish or fine employers, but mere- 
ly turns over a case to a U. S. Circuit 


Court for review. The following crit-’ 


icisms and defenses are made of the 
Board and its work: 
1. The A.F. of L. has charged that 


“the Board favors the CIO’s industrial 


unions. In holding elections the 
N.L.R.B. must decide whether the com- 
pany, plant, or craft divisions shall be 
polled. If an election, for example, 
were held in the whole plant, a CIO 
union might win a majority vote and 
gain the right to represent all the 
workers. This would swallow up any 
A.F. of L. craft unions. But if an elec- 
tion were held in each craft division, 
several A.F. of L. craft unions might 
win the right to represent the workers 
in each of these crafts. This would 
hamper a CIO industrial union. It can 
be seen, therefore, that the Board was 
sure to be attacked regardless of which 
side it favored. However, if the craft 
versus industrial union fight is dying 
down, as reported by Denny, and if the 
present CIO-A.F. of L. peace parley is 
successful this conflict will end. 


2. The Board has increased labor 
and industrial strife. But according to 
Robert R. R. Brooks the Board averted 
489 strikes in a little over two years, 
and settled 957 strikes out of 1,256 
strike cases handled. 

3. Recent Supreme Court decisions 
indicate that the Board seriously over- 
stepped its authority. A N. Y. Times 
news story points out that in spite of 
these three rebuffs the Board has a 
long record of victories. Contrasted 


with six defeats in the Supreme Court 
it has nearly three dozen successes to 
its credit. Even in the Fansteel case, the 
Court upheld the Board’s order against 
Fansteel’s company union. 


4. In hearing charges against em- 
ployers the Board appoints its own 
lawyer to present the case, selects q 
trial examiner to hear the evidence 
and then weighs the evidence itself, 
thus acting as prosecutor, judge and 
jury. We must remember that other 
Federal agencies of long standing— 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission — operate 
in exactly the same manner. 
All the N.L.R.B. needs is time 
and experience in carrying out 
its difficult duties. Employers 
who feel aggrieved by a Board 
decision can appeal to the 
United States Circuit Courts, 
and the Supreme Court’s recent 
decisions show its willingness 
to protect businessmen. Ac- 
cording to Brooks, 95 per cent 
of all Board cases are settled 
without formal charges being 
filed against an employer. The 
other five per cent attract all 
the attention, and cause many 
people to think that the Board 
always finds an employer guilty 
if an employee complains. 

The above objections to the 
N.L.R.B. form the basis for suggested 
amendments to the Wagner Act. 

1. Employers should be allowed to 
request the Board to hold elections. La- 
bor argues that this might allow em- 
ployers to discredit unions by calling 
for elections before they had a chance 
to organize a majority of the workers. 
Some New Dealers, however, feel that 
this amendment might be all right. It 
would end the troublesome inter-union 
disputes that plague an employer when 
two rival unions delay calling for an 
election until they are sure they can 
poll a majority of the vote. Other 
friends of the Board hope it will agree 
to call elections for employers without 
waiting for Congress to amend the Act. 

2. Employers should be allowed to 
campaign against unions at election 
time; N.L.R.B. rules against this are a 
denial of free speech. This amendment 
is opposed because it runs counter to 
the purpose of the Wagner Act: that it 
is the workers’ own concern as to 
whether they want to form a union or 
not. Free speech should not be denied, 
but it should not be misused. 

3. Since employers are punished for 
“unfair labor practices,’ workers and 
labor leaders also should be punished 
for illegal actions. Labor spokesmen 
argue that coercion of workers, and 
other threats, are not used to any ex- 
tent to unionize an industry because 
such a union would not be strong. They 
add that labor violence already is pro- 
hibited by state criminal law and that 
the law is enforced with great severity 
at times; and .that loading this task 
upon the N.L.R.B. would result in far 
greater delay of prosecution. 
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noticed a good deal of space 

given lately to the T.N.E.C., a 
“Temporary National Economic 
Committee” set up jointly by both 
houses of Congress and the Execu- 
tive departments for the investiga- 
tion of ‘‘Monopoly.” Why have Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and his Administra- 
tion become so interested in this sub- 
ject? Is it because the first President 
Roosevelt was known as a trust bust- 
er? Is it a part of a program against 
big business? Or does it represent a 
part of New Deal economic philoso- 
phy to spread purchasing power and 
raise the national income to new 
levels? This is nearer the truth. 

One school of economists explains 
that prices have a great deal to do 
with purchasing power. The chart at 
the bottom of the page shows how 
much or how little we could buy with 
our dollar in different years because 
of changes in prices. When prices 
rise, our dollars buy less and incomes 
are lower even though pay envelopes 
may contain the same amount of 
money. When prices go down, our 
dollars will buy more and incomes, 
measured in terms of purchasing 
power, are actually higher. 

But what is it that keeps prices up 
and robs the consumer of purchasing 
power? Monopoly, we are told. And 
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A Series of Pictorial Digests of Authoritative Studies 
by Outstanding Research Organizations 


by RYLLIS AND OMAR GOSLIN 
Monopoly and Purchasing Power 


This 3-page section is based on the Brookings Institution study, Industrial Price 
Policies and Economic Progress by Edwin G. Nourse and H. B. Drury, and an article 
entitled “What Do They Mean, Monopoly?” in Fortune Magazine, March, 1938. 


most Americans hate monopoly, 
which seems to be the opposite of the 
competition we like to think of as the 
right way of doing business. So it is 
easy to arouse public opinion and get 
popular support for an investigation 
of monopoly. It is a word which 
seems to have an “ogre” in it. 

We shall do well, however, to see 
first just what is meant by the term 
monopoly, and then how the experts 
propose to correct the situation. 


Monopoly, Old Style 


A number of years ago when the 
anti-trust laws were enacted and the 
government set up the Federal Trade 
Commission, monopoly meant exclu- 
sive control over the existing supply 
of some service or product which was 
in demand. Because a single group 
owned the only railroad or the only 
power plant or the only supply of 
aluminum, the rates or the prices 
could be set high and customers were 
forced to pay or do without. The an- 
swer to this kind of monopolistic con- 
trol has been government regulation 
or the establishment of a publicly 
owned project which serves as a 
yardstick to measure costs and de- 
termine a fair price. 

However, in recent years new but 
less obvious forms of monopoly have 
developed which have succeeded in 
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establishing rigid control over the 
volume of production and prices. To 
understand both why and how this 
has happened, let’s go back for a 
moment to the old formula of supply 
and demand in a free market. 

When farmers come to town with 
their produce, the prices they get 
will be determined by the size of the 
crop and the number of customers 
who are ready to buy. If every farm- 
er has brought potatoes, the supply 
may be greater than the demand. 
Competition will be keen, and the 
farmers will be forced to lower 
prices. On the other hand, only one 
farmer may have early strawberries 
and because he has a monopoly on 
the available supply, he can charge 
as high a price as the buyers are will- 
ing to pay. 


The Free Market 


Thus in a free market, prices are 
determined by competition among 
sellers when the supply is greater 
than the normal demand, and by 
competition among buyers when the 
demand is greater than the supply. 

But is this actually the way prices 
are set for the goods we buy today? 
Check up from your own experi- 
ence. There are several chain stores 
in your neighborhood and for most 
commodities the prices are the same. 
The fact that there are three compet- 
ing stores may lower prices gener- 
ally, but the price for flour is not set 
by these local stores. 

You know that the price of gaso- 
line is the same at all gas stations and 
that all brands give about the same 
mileage, so you buy from the most 
convenient station. Or, when you 
buy a car, you pick one of several in 
a particular price group. In the low- 
priced field, for instance, you proba- 
bly choose one of three, not on the 
basis of price but on the merits or 
appeal of one car rather than an- 
other. The local salesman may com- 
pete with a rival dealer for your 
business by splitting his commission 
or allowing more on your old car, 
but the prices of the cars have been 
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determined in advance. Your pur- 
chasing power is not increased by 
the fact that in a given year there are 
more cars for sale than customers to 
buy. 


Monopoly, New Style 

In other words, experts agree that 
competition among producers no 
longer brings to the consumer the 
advantages of lower prices as pro- 
duction increases. Yet such a price 
advantage would tend to increase the 
value of the consumer’s money so 
that his capacity to buy would more 
nearly equal that producer’s capaci- 
ty to produce. What then 


keep his factory going full blast, re- 
duce his price, and force other pro- 
ducers to lower theirs? 

The answer is, surprisingly 
enough, that to a large extent we no 
longer live under a free competitive 
system but under a controlled mo- 
nopolistic system. This new form of 
monopoly is not complete control of 
a particular economic activity or in- 
dustry by a single individual or even 
a combination of individuals, but in 
the acceptance by an entire industry 
of the price leadership of the largest 
units within the industry. 

Such a policy is more characteris- 


tions have secured the acceptance of 
a definite price policy. The only king 
of competition which remains is jn 
the quality of the manufactured arti- 
cle and the promotional effort to dis- 
pose of their output. Certain building 
materials are notably in this group, 
On the other hand, there are ex- 
ceptions, industries where there js 
neither concentrated ownership nor 
a strong trade association to fix 
prices. In the textile industry, for in- 
stance, there are over 800 corpora- 
tions, with no firm controlling more 
than 3 per cent of the total produc- 
tion. Until the AAA introduced the 
idea of controlled production 





has taken the place of com- 
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to maintain price levels the 





petition as the controlling 
factor in determining prices? 

With the efficiency of 
modern machine production 
and the vast increase in the 
volume of goods that can be 
produced, many manufac- 
turers consider it necessary 
to prevent the market from 
being flooded with goods so 
that prices would fall to 
ruinous depths. The amount 
of goods to be produced by 
a particular industry in a 
given year and the prices at 
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farmer was still subject to 
the laws of competition. The 
picture on this page shows 
how prices drop in a com- 
petitive industry, and how 
prices are maintained under 
a system of administered 
prices. You see in the case of 
farm products and textiles 
the consumer had the ad- 
vantage of falling prices and © 
could buy more goods for his 
money, while in the case of 
farm implements and steel 
the consumer was forced to 








which they are to be sold are 
therefore decided not in the 
market place but around a 
table by the executives of 
that industry. In coming to 
their decision, these men are 
concerned chiefly about the 
margin of profit to be made 
by placing on the market 
only that quantity of goods 
which can be sold at a par- 
ticular price. 

Thus, in a given industry 
maximum production with 
plant and men working full 
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pay a higher price. 

Two important proposals 
are being made in an at- 
tempt to correct the situa- 
tion and put a stop to this 
new type of monopoly which 
tends to shrink rather than 
expand the purchasing pow- 
er of the consumer. One 
comes from New Deal econ- 
omists and the other from 
the Brookings Institution. 


ENTS 


More Gov’t Control? 
New Dealers have urged 
an investigation of monopo- 











units. The normal demand 
for such an article would not 





Consumers had less money 
and becouse prices were the 
same they had fewer goods 


Consumers hod less 
money but the money they 
hod hought more goods 





listic practices as a basis for 
a legislative program which 








absorb this supply at more 
than $1 per unit. But if only 
4,000,000 units were placed upon the 
market, there would be sufficient de- 
mand to buy out the supply at $1.25. 
The total income for the industry 
would be the same, but the margin 
of profit would be larger, since the 
factories could be closed down for 
one-fifth of the time. Industry has 
not stopped to consider what effect 
this policy of limited production has 
on the total purchasing power of the 
country. 


The Passing of Competition 

But how, you may ask, can all 
producers be kept in line? Do we not 
still live in a competitive system 
where individual liberty is the rule 
for business? Could not one producer 
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tic of some industries than of others. 
In the steel and cement industries 
we find a few very large companies 
and a scattering of smaller compa- 
nies. In such industries, where the 
bulk of the business is concentrated 
in the hands of several large con- 
cerns, it has long been the custom to 
accept the price policy agreed upon 
by the larger companies. In fact, ac- 
ceptance is enforced since the larger 
companies with their greater pro- 
ductive facilities could use the com- 
petitive principle just long enough to 
put the smaller companies out of 
business. 

In other industries where there 
may not be a similar concentration 
of ownership, strong trade associa- 


would prohibit certain forms 
of control by big business. 
Such an investigation is now under- 
way. The purpose is first to expose 
evidence of control over a patent 
which limits further production or 
use of a commodity; of control over 
a natural resource which then results 
in domination over any who must 
use that material in the production 
of their goods; of control over the 
practice and policies of a large group 
of related industries by a small group 
of individuals or corporations, Sec- 
ondly, the investigation intends to 
fook into those procedures which 
amount to virtual monopoly to the 
disadvantage of the consumer: 
where a trade association establishes 
the price policy for an industry; 
where large units of an industry 
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force price leadership upon smaller 
units; where, in fact, cooperation 
among industries leads to a limita- 
tion of production. 

After the collection and presenta- 
tion of evidence this group of econo- 
mists will write legislative proposals 
designed to put an end to price-fixing 
monopolies. Government has had the 
power to protect the public from the 
monopoly privileges of a railroad or 
any other public utility. Similar reg- 
ulation by the government might 
protect the purchasing power of the 
consumer from unnecessarily high 
prices. 


Voluntary Reform? 


A second proposal comes 
from the economists of 
Brookings Institution who 
urge American industrial- 
ists to take the initiative in 
voluntarily abandoninga 
policy which is harmful to 
general business conditions. 
These experts, however, 
recognize that the days of 
free competition are over in 
most industries and that a 
certain amount of price 
planning must be done. 
Businesses have become 
larger and larger as the pos- 
sibility of mass machine pro- 
duction has entered one field 
after another. The picture on 
this page shows the number 
of employees of the largest 
corporations in typical in- 
dustries compared to the 
employees of all other com- 
panies in the same industry. 
Because of such large scale 
organization and because 
such large amounts of money 
are involved, it is necessary 
to set prices in relationship 
to known costs. And these 
prices are maintained in 
spite of the forces of supply 
and demand. But Brookings 
Institution economists insist 
that for the best results, 
this planning should be done in terms 
of maximum production. The owners 
of industry must recognize their re- 
sponsibility for keeping the factories 
open. To do this they must estimate 
the price at which the total output 
can be consumed. With this figure in 
mind, production methods must then 
be so studied that operation at a rea- 
sonable profit is assured the manu- 
facturer. Under such a system, in- 
dustry would be utilizing the total 
industrial capacity to satisfy the 
needs of the people and we have seen 
what that would mean in terms of 
higher living standards. 

Here is a practical example of how 
this policy works. A manufacturer 
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employees of 3 or 4 largest concems 
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Chart from Windows on the World by K. M. Gould (Stackpole) 


discovered a new material which can 
be used for kitchen utensils. It had 
advantages in appearance, cleanli- 
ness and efficiency, but the price of 
an ordinary pot or pan was $1. At 
this price the manufacturer made a 
profit but the volume of sales was 
small. The company reduced the 
price to 45 cents and the volume of 
sales increased 250 per cent. 

Then the company became anx- 
ious to compete with lower priced 
materials in their field. Surveys of 
the probable market indicated anin- 
crease in sales varying from six to 


LARGE CORPORATIONS EMPLOY MOST OF THE WORKERS 
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ten times as great if the price were 
again cut in half. The problem was 
placed before the production depart- 
ment, and it was found that continu- 
ous operation of machinery on a 
mass production basis reduced costs 
and made possible a much lower sell- 
ing price. The following figures show 
the savings accomplished: 


Pounds of output Total cost 
100 100 
380 60 
750 40 
1080 35 
1900 32 


You see when the volume increased 
five times, from 380 to 1900, the cost 
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per unit was practically cut in half. 

On the basis of this and similar ex- 
perience, Brookings Institution chal- 
lenges American industry to accept 
voluntarily a policy which will step 
up production to capacity, lower 
prices, and increase purchasing 
power. 


Difficulties to Be Overcome 

The purpose of the investigation 
of monopoly is to lower prices. Are 
there practical as well as psychologi- 
cal difficulties in the way of really 
overcoming these practices? 

First, there is a difference 
between the price of a com- 
modity with a short life and 
the price of one that is ex- 

pected to last a long time. 
Prices of household appli- 
ances or foodstuffs or clothes 
or radios or automobiles or 
any other item which wears 
out and must be replaced 
can be cut without doing se- 
rious damage to present in- 
vestments of producers or 
consumers. With such “con- 
sumer’s goods,” lower prices 
make replacem ents easier 
and encourage new pur- 
chases. But apply the same 
policy to houses or any other 
item which represents a 
long-term investment, and 
present owners will com- 
plain bitterly. The man who 
buys a new car realizes that 
during its first year its value 
_ will depreciate at least 20 
per cent. The owner of a 
home, however, expects to 
maintain or actually in- 
crease the value of his prop- 
erty through the years. Any 
price policy, therefore, which 
makes it possible to build 
cheaper homes is likely to be 
resisted by key industries 
and real estate interests. 
Second, there is danger 
that the very process of low- 
ering costs will result in a 
still greater tendency toward mo- 
nopoly. Lower prices are dependent 
upon increasingly efficient mass pro- 
duction methods which reduce the 
cost of the individual unit. The de- 
sire for further efficiency is likely to 
result in consolidation of several 
concerns in order to eliminate waste 
and duplication of selling costs, thus 
increasing the risks of monopoly. 

Finally, are industrialists willing 
to give up their price fixing agree- 
ments voluntarily and undertake a 
policy which would lower prices? 
Unfortunately each business enter- 
prise must concern itself primarily 
with present profits; not with the fu- 
ture welfare of all business. 


15-S 
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4come 
These mountain-like stacks are income 
tax returns pouring into the Customs 
House in a last-day rush for filing. 


PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY 


Top left: Mr. Average Substantial Citizen makes out his income tax returns—and 
looks rather grouchy about it. Above: a line of taxpayers at the City Collector’s win- 
dow in New York. They are paying taxes on property. Note sign left of window. 


“Beware the Ides of March!” said 
Caesar’s warning soothsayer. And to- 
day the Ides (15th) of March has al- 
most as threatening a sound to the 
well-to-do American citizen, for his 
annual federal income tax falls due on 
that date. 

Taxation questions—how, when and 
whom to tax—are baffling some of the 
best brains in America. Each new Fed- 
eral, state or local attempt to find new 
sources of tax revenue brings opposi- 
tion from substantial groups of citizens 
or organized interests. 

Taxes are mounting because the job 
of providing federal, state and local 
services for a population of 130,000,000 
is a costly one. And the last ten years 
of depression and unemployment have 
caused an increasing number of citi- 
zens to turn to the government for aid. 


One school of thought would meet 
the above problems by slashing gov- 
ernment expenditures. But how? They 
would cut federal spending by turning 
relief back to state, county and local 
governments. But this is more of a po- 
litical slogan than a solution, because 
state and local expenses have traveled 
the “high road” right along with fed- 
eral expenses. The situation confront- 
ing New York State is typical of the 
nation’s dilemma in this respect. In 
January, Governor Lehman called for 
$64,000,000 more in revenues to balance 
the State budget. He recommended 
additional taxes on real estate and hard 
liquors, and a new business turnover 
(or transactions) tax on receipts above 
$10,000 yearly. Real estate interests 
promptly protested that property could 
stand no more tax burdens, while mer- 


Bottom left: if this father’s earnings are over about $3600, he will have to pay an 
income tax. But anyhow, he pays indirect taxes on consumer’s goods, sometimes even 
on food. Sales taxes hit those least able to pay, like the sharecropper family below. 


Photos by Ewing Galloway 
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Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 
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The cartoonist calls this picture “Where Ignorance Is Bliss” because some “little 
fellows” don’t know what they pay in hidden taxes. Top right: a few of the thou- 
sands who marched in a Philadelphia protest parade to oppose a sales tax. 


chants and manufacturers said “this 
crisis must be met without additional 
taxes ... and that the budget be bal- 
anced by .. . curtailment of State func- 
tions. .:.- 

So the crux of the problem may be 
stated thus: how is government to ob- 
tain sufficient funds to meet its own 
steadily mounting obligations and still 
distribute the tax burden equitably and 
fairly, i.e. according to each indi- 
vidual’s capacity to pay? Businessmen 
charge that present federal, state and 
local taxes prohibit the necessary ex- 
pansion of business needed to provide 
jobs for the unemployed millions. On 
the other hand, the “little man”—the 
general consumer — complains about 
various types of sales taxes—on gaso- 
line, tobacco, furniture, clothes, etc. 

Thus, if we are to avoid still higher 


Bottom right: 


taxes on business, real estate and the 
wealthy, we may have to broaden the 
income tax to touch more people, or 
enact a general sales tax. The income 
tax, with rates that rise on higher in- 
comes, is called “progressive” mean- 
ing that well-to-do people pay a larger 
proportion than poorer people. Sales 
taxes are called “regressive” because 
the poor man pays more in proportion 
to his income than the rich man. The 
Twentieth Century Fund Committee 
recently concluded a tax survey which 
urged that sales taxes, used in many 
states, be abolished. (Schol., Nov. 19, 
1938, p. 25-S. Behind the Headlines.) 
If this were done, experts think the 
income tax could be broadened so that 
more people would have to contribute 
directly to the support of government. 
(Schol., Feb. 27, 1937, Taxation Issue.) 


the attendant at this gas station has a keen sense of humor. He has 


taken an amusing way of stressing the amount of taxes involved in the purchase of 


a gallon of gas. Below: 


You Pay #4" 
IN TAXES 


ON EVER, 


8 20% Womens Suit: 


YOU PAY 1O% 
for lounging Pojomas, 
of which 


FT°F goes for TAXES 


the tattered garments and the signs tell their own story. 
Photos by Acme 
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This cash register is a symbolic picture. 
It stands for the thousands of purchases 
on which taxes must be paid. 
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Above, Evelyn Lawry, 16, at microphone in activity panel discussion by Cleveland 
high school students, with Russell Myers, 15, at left. Right: Edgar Becker, 17, 
Mildred Guilfoyle, 17, Joe Boydoes, 17. and Roy Unger, 17. Others not pictured who 
participated were: Richard Little, 14, Ray Dottore, 14, Lois Hainley, 17, Tim Gunn. 


17, Nine Panarisi, 18, and Ray Wilson, 18. 


Students Educate Their Principals 


IGH school students played an im- 
portant role in the recent con- 
vention of the American Association 
of School Administrators at Cleve- 
land, and the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the N.E.A. Dem- 
onstrations of their activities — both 
vocal and manual—provided the high- 
light of the entire meet. Superinten- 
dents and principals learned of edu- 
cational trends and practices through 
seeing boys and girls pruning a tree, 
hearing student discussion groups, etc. 
One group of students, under the 
leadership of Professor Elbert K. Fret- 
well of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, carried on a panel discus- 
sion of problems involved in student 
government, and activity programs. 


These students from John Marshall, 
East Tech, Cleveland Heights, Patrick 
Henry, West, John Hay, Lakewood, 
Garfield Heights and Collinwood High 
Schools and from Empire & Audubon 
Junior High Schools discussed prob- 
lems of democracy involved in student 
council control and honor society elec- 
tions. Educators present agreed that 
the students handled themselves and 
their subjects better than many of the 
adults. 

Another group of students from Am- 
herst, Ohio, put on a “Village Review” 
which described life and the function 
of the schools in a small rural com- 
munity. Professor Roy Hatch of the 
State Teachers’ College, Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, directed. + 


Evelyn Stark, 17, mistress of ceremonies 
in Amherst (Ohio) High School “Village 


Review.” emerging from huge book. 


Above, Amberst’s “Buckeye Bucka- 
roons,” hillbilly band composed of four 
Wilhelm brothers, aged 10 to 16. Left, 
Clarence Gerber, 17. with classmates, 
demonstrates “Jeff’s Jitterbug,” a home- 


made tractor built out of two old Fords. 
Photos by Eble. Cleveland News 
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Democratic Youth in Action 


School Administrators’ Convention Shows Students 
Taking Responsible Roles in School and Community 


impressively 


7 OUNG people 
demonstrated their ability and 


leadership in school and com- 


- munity affairs at the recent conven- 


tion of the American Association of 
School Administrators in Cleveland. 
There was no evidence of a “youth 
movement” such as has been encour- 
aged in certain European countries 
where youth has long been herded, 
regimented, and organized for nar- 
row nationalistic and military pur- 
poses, with all independent and indi- 
vidualistic values ruthlessly crushed. 
Rather, these promising young peo- 
ple, who so effectively captivated 
their elders—America’s school ad- 
ministrators — evidenced real skill 
and leadership in the highest and 
most useful activities of school and 
community. 

One group, representing high 
school student councils, won the 
audience of secondary school prin- 
cipals by an excellent demonstration 
of group discussion under the guid- 
ance of Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity (see photo). Problems of student 
activities and student government 
from their own first-hand experience 
were brought to the attention of the 
educators in a far more realistic man- 
ner than adults could have accom- 
plished. 

Students from Amherst, Ohio, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Roy W. Hatch 
of the State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey, gave evi- 
dence of a real study of their com- 
munity—its problems and its con- 
tributions to group living. This “‘Vil- 
lage Review” was presented in the 
manner of the Thornton Wilder play, 
Our Town. 

In the second part of this program, 
the boys and girls demonstrated to 
the administrators and the public, 
through press and radio, just what 
the schools are doing to meet com- 
munity and youth needs. (See page 
18-S.) 

Remarkable showmanship was 
demonstrated by the striking origi- 
nality used in presenting the pro- 
gram. One student, Clarence Gerber, 
drove his home-made tractor on the 
stage. Bob Hoffman demonstrated 
the pruning of fruit trees by using 
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his saw enthusiastically on a full- 
sized apple tree. The “Big Apple” 
number was a demonstration of 
apple sorting and packing and of the 
Amherst girls at work baking apple 
pies. 

Graduates of the local Amherst 
schools related ways in which their 
education has aided or failed to aid 
them since they left school. Forth- 
right courage and frankness was 
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physical features of this region af- 
fect the character and lives of its in- 
habitants? What did Dave discover 
about the Lambert boys? Describe 
the understanding way in which Pro- 
fessor Herbert handled Dave’s fa- 
ther. What likable characteristics do 
students find in Luster Sexton? 

How does this story refiect Jesse 
Stuart’s own experience in acquir- 
ing an education? Is the use of the 
first person effective or does it ob- 
struct the movement of the story? 
What evidences do students find that 
Stuart loves and respects his native 
hills and their people? 


BASEBALL CENTENNIAL 
The one hundredth anniversary of 





Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell and Cleveland students are shown entertaining educators 
attending the recent convention of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. Left to right: Dr. Fretwell, Richard Little, Ray Dottore, Lois Hainley. 


needed in some instances to make 
clear to the assemblage of educators 
the shortcomings of the schools. 

We report these instances of stu- 
dent participation in the A.A.S.A. 
meeting as illustrative of what youth 
can be expected to do in contributing 
to community life and in public rela- 
tions work. This represents true 
democratic ideology in action with 
youth an integral part of the picture. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-10 and 27-36, common to all editions.) 


KENTUCKY TALE 

A sympathetic story of Kentucky 
hill people is Jesse Stuart’s Split 
Cherry Tree (27). Ask students to 
name some of the differences be- 
tween Dave’s school and the school 
his father attended. How did the 


the birth of baseball is being cele- 
brated this year by millions of fol- 
lowers of America’s national pas- 
time. If your school plans to observe 
this occasion a committee of students 
might be appointed to plan appropri- 
ate activities. 

The history of baseball can be fol- 
lowed from its invention by Abner 
Doubleday at Cooperstown, New 
York, to present times. Students will 
be interested in reading about the 
development of the game oa sand lot, 
high school, college, and the big 
leagues and about men who have 
achieved fame as baseball players. 

Ruth, Wagner, Johnson, Speaker, 
Young, Alexander, Sisler, Keeler, 
Collins, Mathewson, the Deans, 
Mack, Stengel, Cobb, and Landis are 
some of the names from the baseball 
world that deserve attention. Stu- 
dents may want to nominate their 
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own candidates to a Hall of Fame for 
players. 

Materials for the observence of the 
Baseball Centennial will be found in 
this week’s Editorial (5) and the pic- 
ture page (6). A Century of Baseball 
by A. H. Tarvin (The Standard 
Printing Company, Lousville, Ken- 
tucky) and Play Ball America (Na- 
tional Baseball Centennial Commis- 
sion, 247 Park Avenue, New York) 
‘are booklets packed with materials. 
You will also find material in the 
folder, 1839-1939 Baseball *Centen- 
nial, distributed by the Cooperstown 
Baseball Centennial, Inc. (101 Main 
Street, Cooperstown, New York). 


FILM AWARDS 

Refer students to Following the 
Films (30) for a report of the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences awards for film achievement. 
A stimulating discussion of the year’s 
films may be started by asking stu- 
dents whether or not they agree with 
the Academy’s selections. : 


WORLD’S FAIR STAMPS 
Students. will be interested in 

Frank L. Wilson’s World’s Fairs in 

Stamps (32). € 


List important expositions com- 


memorated by the issuance of post- 
age stamps. 


GUIDANCE 

It may be wise to discuss with your 
students the new guidance service 
being offered in the Readers’ Forum 
(3) through the sound and helpful 
advice of Dr. George Lawton. Some 
consideration should be given to the 
kind of adolescent problems that can 
be discussed most profitably in such 
a forum. What is the reaction of your 
class to Margie’s problem and Dr. 
Lawton’s reply in this issue? 

Refer your class to May Lamber- 
ton Becker’s Books—Old and New 
(22-E) for suggestions on novels 
dealing with the growing-up years. 

This week’s Boy Dates Girl (31) 
deals with the power of tact and 
kindness in dealing with human be- 
ings. 


NEWS QUIZ 

For discussion of the March of 
Events (7-10): 

How was the election of the new 
Pope indicated to the people? What 
factors in Pius XII’s training and ex- 
perience fit him for his new position? 

Why are the British and French 
disquieted by reports that Suner will 
be Premier of the reorganized Na- 
tionalist government in Spain? 

Why is the British government 
anxious to placate the Palestine 
Arabs? Outline Britain’s suggested 
plan for Palestine. Why have the 
Jews opposed this plan? 


2-T 


What two conflicting views on for- 
eign policy were debated in Congress 
last week? What proposal for keep- 
ing out of war was advanced by Sen- 
ators LaFollette, Clark, Nye, and 
others? 

Describe Senator Wagner’s bill for 
protection of health and welfare. 
Why do some members of Congress 
oppose the bill? 

What moves are being made to cut 
Federal expenditures? What are the 
arguments for and against this plan? 


ENGLISH 

(Covering material in pages 19-E to 
26-E, as well as other English features 
in the common sections.) 
HOLLYWOOD COMEDY 

Student movie fans will enjoy the 
excerpts from the dramatization of 
Merton of the Movies (19-E) by 
George Kaufman and Marc Connelly. 
Ask students to describe and discuss 
acquaintances who have ever been 
movie struck in the “Merton” man- 
ner. What forms of expression did 
this enthusiasm take? 

What qualities in Merton appeal to 
the sympathy? Which appeal to your 
sense of humor? How did Merton re- 
act to great disappointment and dis- 
illusionment? What details lend to 
the comedy as Merton begins to “go 
Hollywood”? 

Ask your class to bring several 
moving picture magazine to school. 
Examine the articles about movie 
stars to determine which seem sin- 
cere, convincing, and factual, and 
which are so unduly laudatory as to 
be foolish, or to be a mere press 
agent’s puff. 


VOCABULARY 

How well acquainted are your 
students with homonyms? Ask them 
to find their vocabulary score by tak- 
ing the test on page 22-E. This de- 
vice offers an excellent opportunity 
to clarify any misunderstanding stu- 
dents may have regarding the homo- 
nyms included and should add sev- 
eral words to their vocabularies. 

Scholastic’s Words of the Week de- 
partment (34) should be noted each 
week for pronunciation of words that 
might otherwise be mispronounced, 
or misunderstood. 


POETS AND PRAYER 

To find out what poets believe 
about God, boys and girls should read 
Strong Hands of Prayer (23-E). Dis- 
cuss ways in which poets seek to 
translate truth and reveal beauty 
through their verse. What does Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson believe re- 
garding personal religion? Explain 
John Masefield’s concept of the office 
of the poet. 

What is Edwin Markham’s ideal 






concerning the treatment of others? 
Where does Robert Coffin discover 
great symbolic beauty? Describe 
Anna Hempstead Branch’s experi- 
ment in understanding the Bible. 
Where does Thomas S. Jones find 
beauty and perfection? How does 
Charles Williams believe we can 
build a fairer city for man? 

As a class project students may 
find one or more poems written by 
each poet of Sister Mary James Pow- 
er’s three groups: Lovers of Earthly 
Beauty, Seekers After God, and Poets 
Naturally Christian. Those poems 
should be selected which give insight 
into the poet’s concept of truth and 
beauty. One student may be respon- 
sible for making a study of each of 
these poets and may read and com- 
ment on the various poets’ work in 
class. 


READING SKILLS 

Directions. After reading the arti- 
cle, Write We Must (25-E), try to 
find out specific ways in which you 
can increase the audience appeal of 
your writing. This is the second arti- 
cle on the topic by William Boutwell. 
The material is well organized; 
hence, can be read at a fairly rapid 
rate with good understanding. 

At the signal, begin to read. Do not 
lose time between the end of one line 
and the next. Bring the eye back to 
the beginning of each line with a 
rapid, rhythmic movement. When 
you have finished the article, record 
the time and compute your rate. 
There are 980 words in the selection. 
Check your comprehension by writ- 
ing “True” or “False” for each of the 
following statements: 

1. Audiences love a parade. 

2. Audiences are not interested in 
young animals. 

3. Orson Welles uses the trick of 
deliberate pauses. 

4. Swing singers keep just a trifle 
ahead of the beat of the music. 

5. The use of personal pronouns 
reflects poor taste. 

6. Repetition is a powerful tech- 
nique. 

7. Arapid change of ideas is effec- 
tive. 

8. Americans are greatly interest- 
ed in tragedy. 

9. Humor is easier to write than 
other literary forms. 

10. A writer’s work should reflect 
his own philosophy. 

Key for Scoring. 1. True, 2. False, 
3. True, 4. False, 5. False, 6. True, 7. 
True, 8. False, 9. False, 10. True. 


COMPOSITION 

In Write We Must (25-E), William 
D. Boutwell presents steps 3 and 4 
for gaining audience appeal in writ- 
ing. Ask students to review the basic 
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principles of writing given in steps 
1 and 2 (Scholastic, March 4, p. 
23-E). After this week’s article has 
been studied as indicated in Reading 
Skills above, assign a piece of crea- 
tive writing or reporting. Urge each 
student to select one or two of the 
suggestions from Mr. Boutwell’s ar- 
ticle with which he will experiment 
for more effective writing. A student 
committee may be appointed to 
choose those selections which have 
greatest audience appeal for class 
reading. Ask your class to examine 
the student contributions in Scholas- 
tic’s Round Table (26-E) to see how 
many illustrations they can find of 
Mr. Boutwell’s principles of writing. 
William Dow Boutwell is Director 
of the Radio Division of the United 
States Office of Education. He invites 
suggestions and comments on the 
ideas he presents. Urge students to 
watch for his next article, “The Spots 
on the Spotted Boy,” the story of the 
lesson that one of our greatest living 
writers learned at a side show. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 11-S to 
18-S, as well as other Social Studies 
features in the common sections.) 


LABOR PROBLEMS 

For an up-to-the-minute picture 
of conflicting issues in labor and 
business relationships, refer students 
to the article on page 11-S. Ask them 
to discover the three points in Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s program for speed- 
ing up business recovery. Why 
should the three decisions of the Su- 
preme Court outlawing sit - down 
strikes be given careful study? 

How is the sit-down strike regard- 
ed by the middle classes and business 
men? Why do labor leaders defend 
the sit-down? What is your reaction 
to the Court’s decision in the Fan- 
steel case? How do the three deci- 
sions restrict the N.L.R.B.’s author- 
ity? What was the effect of these 
decisions on the Wagner Act dispute? 
Why is a part of the A.F. of L. offi- 
cialdom supporting certain amend- 
ments to the Wagner Act? Ask stu- 
dents to try to find out from other 
sources to just what extent these 
proposed changes are supported by 
the rank and file of A.F. of L. mem- 
bers. Since reading material favor- 
ing Amendments to the Act are 
usually more available than are the 
arguments against any changes, 
teachers and students may want to 
obtain from the CIO copies of a pam- 
phlet entitled, The Wagner Act 
Threatened With Destruction. 

Give a brief review of the 
A.F. of L.-CIO conflict. In what way 
may a struggle for personal power 
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two groups? What two factors are 
thought to favor peace moves? 

Outline the four chief objections to 
the N.L.R.B. What defenses are 
given? What is your reaction to each? 
Describe the four amendments sug- 
gested for the Wagner Act. What is 
the New Déal’s point of view regard- 
ing these amendments? 

Which labor organization is 
strongest in your community? Is 
there much conflict between the two 
organizations? 

Since there are so many contro- 
versial issues involved in the above 
material, debates, panel, and round 
table discussions offer excellent 
means for group consideration of the 
subject. 


BUYING POWER 

Students should read Behind the 
Headlines (13-S) to discover the an- 
swers to the following questions on 
Monopoly and Purchasing Power. 
What committee is now investigating 
monopolies? What is its purpose? 
Explain the relationship between 
prices and purchasing power. 

Explain monopolistic control as 
exercised in the past and describe 
how it has been regulated. How are 
prices determined in a free market? 
Describe the new forms of monopoly 
controls. In what ways has the AAA 
introduced controlled production of 
farm produce? 

How does the new type of monop- 
oly operate to reduce the consumer’s 





purchasing power? What are New 
Dealers doing to meet this problem? 
What remedy does the Brookings In- 
stitution recommend? What is the 
basic difference nekween these two 
proposals? 

What products and services does 
your family use of which the prices 
are subject to monopolistic control? 
Would the prices be lower under free 
enterprise or under government con- 
trol? 


TAXATION 

In this week’s Problem of De- 
mocracy (16-S) questions of taxation 
are brought to the attention of the 
student. What are the reasons for the 
rapid increases in taxation in this 
country? Describe the effect of heavy 
tax burdens on business. What kind 
of taxes are a particular hardship to 
the consumer? WILHELMINA HILL 








TEACHERS WANTED 


TAUCK TOURS, ‘one of the oldest travel organ- 
izations in America, in association with FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY, is sponsoring an unusual, personally 
conducted all-expense tour (a most unique course in 
contemporary civilization) for high school boys to 
the NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR during the sum- 
mer vacation period. This is the only tour of a 
Progressive educational nature of comprehensive 
scope offered in general high school circles. The 
program has been highly endorsed and will be ac- 
tively supervised by eminent educators. 

A rare opportunity is available for tonphers to earn, 
with a minimum of effort, a 
in the promotion of this project in — local com- 
munities. For information write or wire— 


TAUCK EDUCATIONAL TOURS INC, 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Reid, Charles F. (Editor) Guam. A Mimeo- 
graphed Bibliography. New York: De- 
partment of Education, College of the 
City of New York, New York City, 1937. 


Under the direction of Charles F. 
Reid, a series of bibliographies on 
territorial possessions of the United 
States has been compiled by the 
Works Progress Administration of 
New York City. The first of the series 
on Guam may be obtained free from 
the College of the City of New York. 

It includes varied references under 
commerce, communication, forestry, 
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geography, government, health, his- 
tory, maps, navigation, and several 
other catagories. The others—Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philip- 
pines, American Samoa, the Panama 
Canal Zone, and the Virgin Islands— 
will be published in the near future 
by the H. W. Wilson Company. 


Phillips, Charles F. and Garland, J. V. 
Government Spending and Economic 
Recovery. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1938. $2.00. 

This volume is the first in a series 
on Contemporary Social Problems 
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1 would like a free brochure containing information about the following places: 
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® It always pays to know as much as pos- 
sible about the places you plan to visit. 
And now Scholastic—as a special service 
to readers—makes it easy for you to get 
helpful information. Just send for this 
new Travel Brochure for Teachers—a 
valuable aid for any vacation plans. Mail 
the coupon below for your free copy. 
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which are being published for the 


purpose of giving students and others 
who participate in debates and dis. 
cussions a comprehensive under. 
standing of a variety of subjects in 
the fields of economics, political sci- 
ence, and sociology which are at 
present commanding the attention of 
high school classes. 

With government spending in the 
front page news at the moment, this 
book will give students a wealth of 
material for studying the issues in- 
volved. Government spending-lend- 
ing is discussed as it operates in the 
United States and in foreign coun- 
tries. The social and political impli- 
cations of government spending are 
described. Several alternatives are 
suggested which might replace the 
spending-lending-program. 


Nichols, Herbert B. Historic New Rochelie. 
New Rochelle, New York: Board of Edu- 
cation, 1938. 

A committee of teachers under the 
chairmanship of Herbert B. Nichols 
has produced an excellent history of 
New Rochelle for the use of students, 
teachers, parents, and the commun- 
ity. 

From the days of Indians and the 
settlement of New Rochelle by the 
fleeing French Hugenots, the devel- 
opment of the community has been 
traced to modern times. Reference 
is frequently made to actual places 
in the locality, so that children and 
grown-ups may visit the sites of his- 
toric events. Withal, this volume 
represents an earnest and successful 
attempt to give a realistic account of 
the processes and events that have 
influenced the discovery, growth, and 
development of a community. Edu- 
cators elsewhere, who do not find a 
history of their local environment 
available, will find many ideas for 
carrying out such a project in 
this contribution of New Rochelle 
teachers. 


Belknap, Helen J. “I. Q.—Going Up!”, The 
Bulletin of the Milwaukee Teachers’ 
Association, December, 1938. 

This report of Dr. Harold Skeels’ 
address on the much-debated issue 
of the constancy of the I.Q. gives a 
brief account of Dr. Skeels’ re- 
searches in this field. Studying the 
mental development of children in 
foster homes and in underprivileged 
homes, he finds that intelligence is 
not necessarily constant, that it is 
not fixed at birth, and that environ- 
ment plays a much greater part in 
mental development than we have 
been accustomed to think. Since these 
findings have serious implications 
for education, we suggest that you 
read the article for a further descrip- 
tion of the research studies and the 
nine conclusions presented. 
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MERTON of the MOVIES 






Dramatized by George Kaufman and Mare Connelly from the Novel by Harry L. Wilson 


(Editor's Note: Merton of the Movies is 
not a difficult play for high school groups 
to set if the producer will bear in mind 
that only the essentials need be utilized. As 
written, and produced in New York, the 
play uses realistic scenery in expensive pro- 
fusion, but amateurs should construct only 
as much background as will allow the action 
to take place naturally. In fact, sets of 
screens would do very well. 

Youthful players enjoy the action of this 
comedy, and their thorough acquaintance 
with movie foibles brings it within the 
range of their understanding. Some heroics 
are not only permissible, but add zest to 
the play and to the players’ participation 
in it.) 

THE CAST 
MERTON GILL 
Amos G. GASHWILER 
ELMER HUFF 
TESSIE KEARNS 
CASTING DIRECTOR 
J. LESTER MONTAGUE 
SIGMOND ROSENBLATT 
WELLER 
His CAMERAMAN 
THE MONTAGUE GIRL 
HAROLD PARMALEE 
BEULAH BAXTER 
MurIEL MERCER 
JEFF BAIRD 
Mrs. PATTERSON 
Mr. WALBERG 


(Acts 1, 2) Merton Gill, who is a 
clerk at Gashwiler’s General Store in 
Simsbury, Illinois, is a movie fan. All 
his spare time is spent attending the 
local motion picture palace, and pe- 
rusing the movie magazines. His favor- 
ite actress, Beulah Baxter, is star of the 
serial known as “Hazards of Hortense,” 
and his favorite male actor is Harold 
Parmalee whom he believes that he re- 
sembles. Merton has also a pet peeve, 
a Jeff Baird who is responsible for 
comedies that feature a cross-eyed 
man. Merton hopes some day to be a 
movie actor himself, and so he saves 
his money for the trip to Hollywood, 
and practices acting when he is not 
waiting on customers. It is the latter 
habit that gets him on his way to 
Hollywood even sooner than he had 
expected, for his boss catches him 
throwing one of the store dummies 
over an imaginary cliff and decides 
that he “can’t afford to have anybody 
around whose spare time is not spent 
in something worth while.” 

Qnce_ in Hollywood, Merton goes 
straight to the Holden lot where the 
“Hazards of Hortense” are filmed, and 
hangs around for several weeks before 
he summons the courage to enter the 
sacred portals. Once there, a young girl 
who sees that he is new at the movie 
game draws him into conversation, and 
unwittingly introduces him to the pro- 
ducer he does not care to meet, Jeff 


Baird. Merton’s disdain for the man . 


arouses the girl’s curiosity. 
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This is one of a series of plays 
for the High School Theatre se- 
lected and edited by Margaret 
Mayorga with the cooperation of 
Samuel French, Ine. 
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**You see, that’s me as Two Gun Benson.” 


Girt: Now tell me, what have you 
got against poor Jeff Baird? 

Merton: I don’t like his comedies. 
They degrade a—an art. 

Gir: Well, now we’re getting some 
place. What art? 

Merton: The art of the motion pic- 


ture. 
GirL: You haven’t been around here 
long. Huh? 


Merton: I—I don’t care to discuss 
my—private affairs. 

Girt: All right, kid. Only take an 
old trouper’s word for it—it’s a tough 
game. Work is few and far between, 
and when it does come, it’s generally 
pretty cheesy. How long you been 
around here? 

MERTON: About—three weeks. 

Girt: Funny I didn’t see you before. 

MERTON: I wasn’t —I didn’t know 
about this place. 

Gir_: Where were you? 

MERTON: Out there. 

Girt: On the strert? For three 
weeks? 

MERTON: Oh, I didn’t mind it. 





Note: In English Edition, pages 11-18 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


Girt: You’re bent on being an actor, 


ain’t you? 

MERTON: I expected I’d have to 
struggle. 

Girt: Well, don’t say I didn’t warn 
you. 


MERTON: Thanks. (He is about to 
turn away left.) 

Girt: Hold .on— don’t go. Where’d 
you come from — before you come 
here? 

MERTON: I—came from a little town. 

Gir: Still afraid of me, ain’t you? 

MERTON: Oh, no, I’m not. 

. Girt: Well, don’t you be. I’m just a 
poor mug, the same as you, only I’ve 
been at it a little longer, that’s all. If 
you want somebody to pilot you 
around, maybe introduce you at the 
other studios— 

MERTON: Oh, no—thanks. I—I’m go- 
ing to work just at this studio, if you 
don’t mind. 

Girt: What’s the big notion? 

MERTON: Well, you see—what I want 
—(Laughs. He is quite fussed.) I mean, 
this is the company where Beulah Bax- 
ter is, and I figured— 

Girt: Say, kid, look at me. You 
haven’t gone and fallen in love with a 
picture, have you? 

MERTON: It is merely that I am a 
great admirer of Miss Baxter’s art, and 
regard her as the wonder woman of 
the silver screen. 

Giri: Honest? 

MERTON: She doesn’t even have any- 
body ever double for her, the way some 
of them do when it’s dangerous. 

GIRL: Oh! 

MERTON: So I thought if I could only 
get with her company, I mean no mat- 
ter how small a part it was, why, I 
thought I’d rather do that than go to 
one of the other studios and maybe 
work with somebody who — whose 
ideals weren’t as fine as hers. 

GirR.: I see. 

MERTON: You—you don’t know of 
anybody whose ideals*are as fine as 
hers—do you? 

Girt: No. She’s got the finest set of 
ideals on the lot. She’s certainly the 
—What was it you called her? 

MERTON: The wonder woman of the 
silver screen. That was the appellation 
Photoland gave her when— 

CasTING Director (Into phone): All 
right, Mr. Rosenblatt. Nine of them! 

GIRL: It’s work! (She grabs Merton 
by the arm and pulls im toward the 
window.) 

CastTING Director: Evening clothes. 
Stage No. Six at eight-thirty in the 
morning. Society stuff with Harold 
Parmalee in “Robinson Crusoe.” Don’t 
forget—evening things, jewelry, and 
all you’ve got! Wear your best, Flips. 

MERTON (Bobbing around): Will you 
please let me— 

Castinc Director: Eight-thirty to- 
morrow morning on Stage No. Six. 


' Here’s your ticket—full evening dress! 
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Have you got evening dress? 

Merton (Excited): Yes! 

Castinc Director: Atta baby! 

Girt: H'm. Well, kid, you're going to 
be an actor now, all right. You know, 
Countess (To Casting Director) there's 
only one thing gets me. 

Castinc Director: What's that? 

Girt: Who wears evening clothes in 
“Robinson Crusoe”? 

Merton (To Casting Director): Say, 
should — should I have my breakfast 
before I come in the morning? 

Castinc Direcror: It might not be a 
bad idea. 

Girt: Those who can eat. 

Merton (His face alight with a new 
idea—rushes to the window): I—I’m 
working here now! 

CastinGc Director: So? 

Merton: You remember before I 
asked if I could go in, and you asked 
if | was working here? Well, now I am! 
(He waits in suspense for the decision.) 

CastinG Director (Looks up at the 
Montague girl, who nods): Why, sure. 
Help yourself. (Hands him card.) 

Merton (In a trance, and unaware 
that the girl is the one to be thanked): 
Thanks. (He starts to walk toward the 
door at right—there is a noise off left.) 

Voice: Make way, there! 

MERTON: Who is it? 

Girt: I think it’s a friend of yours. 

Merton: Not—you mean — Beulah 
Baxter? (Baxter enters, crosses and 
exits. Then Merton, who has watched 
every move, slowly follows.) 


(Act 3) Merton has his chance as an 
extra but fails, and is told not to re- 
turn. He still has the card of admis- 
sion to the lot, however, and improves 
his time by watching the players at 
work. Then his money gives out, and 
he sleeps on the lot for a week, in his 
clothes. When he again meets the girl 
who befriended him, it is just as she 
finished doubling in a diving act for 
Beulah Baxter. She does not. recognize 
him at first, for he has not shaved for 
four days, nor eaten for two. 

Girt (Climbing up out of the water): 
The bird that said they’d heated the 
water was just.an ordinary liar! 

MERTON (Swept off his feet at seeing 
the girl instead of Beulah): Wh-wh- 
what? 

Giri (Peering at him): Hello, troup- 
er. Haven’t seen you for a long time. 
How’s everything—all jake? 

MERTON: Why — why — how do you 
come to—Isn’t Beulah Baxter— 

WELLER: Miss Montague’s doubling 
for her. 

MERTON: Why—why—no—no! She 
doesn't ever have anybody— 

Grru: I'm sorry, kid, but it had to 
come out sooner or later. I don’t like 
to bust up any dreams, but I’ve been 
doubling for her all along. 

MERTON (Nearly hysterical): No— 
she wouldn't do it! I don’t believe it! 
Why, she’s the most wonderful—(He 
grows incoherent) 

Girt: Take it easy, trouper. And—ah 
—let me take a look at you. Oh, Mr. 
Weller! Would you mind running over 
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HARRY LEON WILSON 


ARRY LEON WILSON was first a 
novelist (Ruggles of Red Gap, Mer- 
ton of the Movies, The Spenders, Bunker 
Bean, Ma Pettingill, ete.) ; second a play- 
wright in collaboration with his good 
friend, Booth Tarkington (The Man 
From Home, Tweedles, How's Your 
Health? etc.); and on top of all this he 
was an ad-lib wit. He it was, in fact, who, 
upon looking into the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado delivered himself of that 
famous and often-quoted line “And now 
I know where to throw my old razor 
blades.” 

Wilson was born in Oregon, Illinois 
(1867), worked as a printer’s devil in 
his early years; wrote for and then be- 
came editor of the funny magazine, 
Puck. His first book appeared when he 
was twenty-nine, was quickly followed 
by a long list of successful novels and 
plays. Merton of the Movies was pub- 
lished in 1922, was dramatized into a 
Broadway hit, and was later twice filmed 
in Hollywood. Mr. Wilson spent his last 
years in Carmel, California, where he 
realized his life-long dream of a place 
with an ocean in the front yard, and 
mountains in the back. 





and getting two cups of coffee and 
about four of those sandwiches? 

WELLER: Right! 

MerTON: Not—anything for me, 
thank you. 

Girt (In cool tones of command): 
You're not going yet, trouper. You 
know you've got to learn to face the 
music. You’ve had a little dream go 
back on you tonight, and you've sort 
of broken up. But as long as things 
have gone that far you might as well 
hear the rest of it. 

MERTON: She said she was keeping 
faith with her public. 

Girt: They all say it. In the first 
place, Sig Rosenblatt—well, he’s her 
husband. And that ain’t all. He’s her 
fourth—since she began courting. 

MERTON (Dully): He’s her — hus- 
band? Beulah Baxter is—Mrs. Rosen- 
blatt? 

Girt: That’s right. 

Merton: And you've been — dou- 
bling for her? 

Girt: That’s right. 

MERTON: But—where she rode across 
the canyon in a bucket — (The girl 
nods)—and drove her automobile off 
the bridge—( Another nod)—and crept 
along the side of that building— 

Girt (Nods): All little Eva. 

MERTON (Completely crushed): Oh! 

WELLER (Appears with coffee and 


. sandwiches. Casually): Have a sand- 


wich, trouper? 

MERTON (Rises, scoring the dramatic 
triumph of his life): No, thanks, I 
couldn’t eat a mouthful. 

Girt: Sit down. It was a grand per- 
formance, kid, but it didn’t fool mother 
for a minute. Have a sandwich. (This 
time Merton takes the sandwich. He 
eats it voraciously —in about three 
bites. No word is spoken—but when 











the sandwich is finished the girl sim- 
ply hands him another.) Hey! Slow up 
for the curves. You've got to start in 
easy. Have some coffee? (He takes it. 
He calms down a little.) When did you 
eat last? 

MERTON: I can’t remember, I—I been 
right on the lot. 

Girt: For a week? 

MERTON: I was afraid if I went out 
—I couldn't get back on again. So I~] 
found a cabin they’d put up, and— 
there was a bed in it, and then when 
they tore that down, after the fight, 
why, there was a picture where a gir! 
was told to come home—her mother 
was dying, and I waited, and pretty 
soon they showed the mother and she 
was in bed. That night, after they’d 
all gone, I slept there. 

Girt: Well, you’re certainly made 
out of the stuff that gets there— 
Where'd you come from? 

MERTON: Simsbury, Illinois. I worked 
in a store there. 

Gir: I see. 

MertTON: But I always wanted to be 
a picture actor. I used to go to see— 
Beulah — Baxter — whenever they 
showed one of her pictures — and— 
Harold Parmalee, and all of them. And 
I read where they were trying to do 
something bigger and finer, and | 
thought if I came out here—well, it’s 
worth sacrificing to do something 
worth while—don’t you think? So I 
saved up two hundred and seventy dol- 
lars, and while I was doing it I prac- 
ticed all I could. 

GirL: How did you practice? 

MERTON (Digging a document from 
his pocket): Well, well, you see, this is 
it! It’s the Film Incorporation Bureau’s 
course—see, it certifies, right there— 

Girt: A course in acting? 

MERTON: Yes. 

Gir: Stebbensville, Kansas. 

MERTON: That’s where their main 
school is, but then they can tell if 
you’re talented, because they send you 
a list of questions, and then if you don’t 
answer them right, why, they won’t ac- 
cept you, but if you do, then they let 
you have the course. They—they said 
my answers showed unusual talents. 
Then besides, I—I send them my art 
studies—(He delves into his pocket)— 
you see, showing me as different char- 
acters—(Hands pictures to girl.) You 
see, that’s —that’s me as Two-Gun 
Benson, there. And then here I am for 
society dramas. I mean where the girl’s 
father is a power in Wall Street. 

Grrt: Wait a minute! Kid, this one 
is great—positively great! 

MerTON (Pleased): Do you think so? 

Girt (She looks from Merton to the 
photograph) :—there’s—there’s some- 
thing here I can’t put my finger on it, 
it—it reminds me of somebody. (Mer- 
ton, pleased, waits for her to guess.) 
Somebody I’ve seen lately—somebody 
that—I’ve got it! Harold Parmalee! 

MERTON: I hoped you’d notice it! 
That’s what I want to do if I am—like 
he does—really serious things that— 
that will help to uplift the screen art 
—I mean big things in a really big 
way, and— 
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GirL: Turn your face that way! Now 
toward me again! It’s great, positively 
great. Trouper! (She whisks out some 
bills from around neck) I want you to 
take this and go home and get all 
cleaned up and some food inside of 
you and come back and meet me here 
at eight o’clock in the morning. Got 
that straight? 

Merton: Oh, I couldn’t accept— 

Girt: I’m only lending it to you, and 
you’re going to pay me back. You're 
going to be a big success—I got some- 
thing all planned out. 

(Act 4) By telling Merton that Jeff 
Baird has decided to make serious pic- 
tures in place of comics, the girl per- 
suades the ambitious youth to accept 
a role in which he will approximate the 
activity of his favorite, Harold Parma- 
lee. Merton is thrilled at this worth- 
while opportunity and throws himself 
into the role with all the earnestness 
of which he is capable. On the opening 
night of the film in which he has been 
featured he learns from the uproarious 
laughter of the audience that his seri- 
ousness has made him a perfect com- 
edy type. He is shamed, and the girl 
who led him into it is conscious-strick- 
en. But unexpectedly, Merton re- 
bounds to a very practical point-of- 
view, which assures his desired suc- 
cess as a movie actor. 

GirL: Well? You've seen the picture. 
Shoot. 

MERTON (Smiling): All right. I’ve 
certainly kidded the whole crowd of 
you. You thought all along that I 
thought it was a serious picture, didn’t 
you? You and Baird thought you had 
me kidded all along, didn’t you? Ho, 
ho! A serious picture with a cross-eyed 
man doing comedy stuff all around me 
every minute. I thought it was serious, 
did I? Yes, I did! Like fun! 

Gir: Just say some of that again! 

MerTON: Didn’t you people know 
what I could do and what I couldn’t do? 
Didn’t you s’pose I knew as well as 
anybody that I’ve got a low-comedy 
face and that I couldn’t make the grade 
in a serious picture? Of course, I’ve got 
real pathos, but anyone can see I 
couldn’t imitate a good actor. Didn’t 
you and Baird ever s’pose I found out 
my limits and decided to be what God 
intended me to be? Straight satire— 
that’s what I’m doing—and it’s over 
the heads of most of the public. Why, 
they tell me that I was funnier than 
that cross-eyed man ever was in his 
life, And what happens this morning? 

Girt: What happens? 

Merton: Nothing, except that people 
are coming around to sign me up for 
four hundred dollars a week. Why, this 
Bamberger from the Bigart company 
comes in before I’m really up this 
morning, asking me if I won’t go with 
his company, and... why... (He 
breaks off as he notices her steady 
gaze.) 

Girt: So you know everything, do 
you? You know you look just too much 
like Parmalee so thai you’re funny? 
(Merton is hit) I mean you, that you 
look the way Parmalee would if he had 
brains. 
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NOTICE 


* The foregoing excerpts from Merton 
of the Movies are reprinted here by spe- 
cial permission of George Kaufman, 
Mare Connelly, and Samuel French, Ine. 
Professionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that Merton of the Movies is 
copyrighted and subject to a royalty, and 
that no performance, representation, 
production, recitation, public reading or 
radio broadcasting may be given except 
by special arrangement with Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City, or 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles, 


Cal., or 480 University Ave., Toronto,- 


Canada. 





MERTON: Certainly. Parmalee? Why, 
Parmalee’s got nothing but hokum in 
his pictures, anyway. Why, anyway, 
satire—(Breaks down and turns.) 

GirL: Merton! (Merton crosses to 
her and falls into her arms, sobbing.) 
There, don’t you worry! Mother’s got 
you and she’s going to never let you go. 

MERTON (Sobbing): It’s like that 
night on the lot when I found out about 
you and Beulah Baxter and you were 
so— 

GirL: There, there. Don’t you worry. 
Did he have his poor old mother going 
for a minute? Yes, he did. But he didn’t 
fool her very long, not very long, be- 
cause he can’t ever fool her very long. 

MERTON: I feel a little better. 

Gir: Of course you do. 

MERTON: I didn’t see at first how I 
ever could live down what I saw last 
night. I guess I didn’t understand, some 
way. (He shows he doesn’t yet, for that 
matter.) 

Girt: Don’t worry, honey. Mother 
knows what’s what, and she’ll tell you 
all about it in good time. 

Merton: You think I ought to—keep 
on—making comedies? 

Girt: You will as long as I last. 
(There is a whistle, three sharp blasts, 
outside.) That’s a friend of ours. He 
said he wanted to see you, if you were 
feeling ... well. 

MERTON (Gaily): There’s nothing the 
matter with me. (Second whistle. The 
girl goes to the street door and opens 
it. Baird’s head appears.) 

Barrp: Is he gunless? 

Girt: I’ve a pleasant surprise for 


you. 








MERTON (Smiling): Well, I guess we 
did it. 

Batrp (Smiles and crosses to shake 
hands): Yll say we did. (Quickly to 
girl) How did you do it? 

Gir_: Oh, I’ve got ways. 

Barrp: I got a piece of news at the 
office that made me come over. You 
know your picture’s a knockout, I sup- 
pose? 

MERTON: So they tell me. 

Bairp: Yes, and the groundhogs are 
at work. A mysterious voice called up 
and got your address this morning. Has 
anybody been here? 

MERTON: Yes, a gentleman from the 
Bigart dropped in. He wanted to give 
me a very fine contract. A very fine 
contract indeed. 

Barrp: Well, don’t let those babies 
tempt you. Remember, you and I have 
a nice little contract too, for three 
years. 

MERTON: Oh, I turned him down. I 
know my place is with you, Mr. Baird. 
And I want to put everything I can 
into comedies. I want to give the best 
that’s in me, because I realize that 
that’s where you and God intended me 
to be. 

Barirp: That’s the talk. In three years 
we'll be giving you a salary that’ll 
knock the eye off the ones Parmalee 
and those other Swift Premiers get. 

Merton: Still, the public wants that 
hokum. Why, you take Beulah Baxter, 
for instance. She’s nothing but a high 
grade Mormon. Why, she wouldn’t 
know two and two was four if she 
didn’t hear people talking. (Girl peers 
at him to see if it can really be Mer- 
ton—then she gives it up.) 

Bairp: Well, I’m off. (To girl) He’s a 
nice kid. 

Girt: He’s a wonderful kid. (Mer- 
ton hears it.) 

Bairp: Well, good-bye. 

Girt: Bye-bye—(To Merton) Kid, 
you've landed. 

MERTON: Say, I haven’t had any 
breakfast yet. Did you eat? 

Grir.: I should say not! 

MERTON: Mrs. Patterson! Mrs. Pat- 
terson! (As Mrs. Patterson appears.) 
I was wondering if there’s enough 
breakfast for two to eat. 

Mrs. PATTERSON: Indeed, there is. 
I’ve kept some things on the stove. 
(The telephone bell rings. Mrs. Patter- 
son answers it.) Yes, who? Yes, he’s 
here. What is it, please? Oh, just a min- 
ute. It’s the Silver Screenings Maga- 
zine. 

MERTON (Crossing): All right. Hello! 
Yes ... That’s right. What? Any time 
you say. If there’s anything I can tell 
the public I’d be very glad to. I don’t 
know what your readers would want 
to know about me, however. What? I 
say I don’t know what your readers 
would want to know about me, how- 
ever. Oh, just hard work, I guess. I’ve 
struggled and sacrificed to give the 
public something—What? No, I’m not 
yet, but I think I’m going to be. (Looks 
to the girl.) Miss Montague. Yes, that’s 
the lady. Oh, I should say so. More like 
a pal. And I might also add she’s my 
severest critic. 
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BOOKS 


OLD and NEW 
By May Lamberton Becker 


HAVE been advising you to read 

books along your own personal 
lines of future action, books that we 
call “vocational” because they help to 
show you, in advance, something about 
the workings of the career you hope to 
make your own, after you have gradu- 
ated. I have told you about stories of 
the nursing profession, journalism, 
aviation, the practice of medicine, and 
other fields of activity, and you have 
asked me about some fields not repre- 
sented by such stories. For instance, I 
was not able to find a novel whose hero 
was a veterinarian, for which I was 
asked, or to tell boys interested in avi- 
ation and wanting books about the part 
American fliers took in the late Chi- 
nese and Spanish defenses, where such 
books could be found—because appar- 
ently the boys have not got around to 
writing them yet. I have replied by 
mail to questions I could not answer in 
print, and I will be happy to keep on 
doing so, for as many questions as you 
ask me—though I'd be even happier if 
you always enclosed a stamp. But with 
all this I have not had a chance to rec- 
ommend a few books I heartily wish 
you would read, whatever line of life 
you have in mind, because nobody hap- 
pens to have asked me a question they 
would fit. So I’m going to ask myself, 
and answer it: Are there any novels of 
good literary quality, in which boys or 
girls grow up, that will help girls and 
boys to get the most out of the crowded 
and often difficult teens and the long 
years that follow them? 

Yes, there are. Are you a girl who 
can’t quite face the facts about herself 
and her surroundings; who cannot 
solve her life problems because she will] 
never state them honestly to herself, 
but always throws a romantic rosy 
glow about them; the kind of girl who 
spins Cinderella-dreams while she is 
washing the dishes, and rather resents 
it when what she sees around her 
doesn’t come up to the dream? Let me 
tell you something. Most girls are at 
least a little like that. They should be, 
when they are young, and Heaven 
knows all artists are a great deal like 
that, even when they are grown-up. 
But your happiness and your useful- 
ness will depend largely on whether 
you can control this “wishful think- 
ing,” or whether it will control you; 
whether you come back from your 
dreams as from a fine holiday, ready 
for anything, or whether you come 
back as to a prison from which you 
have had a brief release. That is why 
I keep telling girls I wish they would 
read Alice Adams, by Booth Tarking- 
ton. It seems to me not only his best 





novel, but one of the best novels that 
has come out of our time. 

Tarkington’s Seventeen, though a 
study of a boy’s growing-up, is a 
slighter work; you laugh (with a sym- 
pathetic undertone in your laughter) 
because you recognize these funny 
things as things you have seen, or that 
have happened to you—but that is as 
far as it goes. But the novel I like best 
for a boy’s growing-up is Rudyard 
Kipling’s Kim. No matter if it does 
take you over the mountain passes of 
Tibet, and bring you into contact with 
people who certainly won’t be likely 
to meet in a business office in the 
United States. The thing that does 
matter is the attitude of Kim himself, 
a boy on his own, to the leader he has 
chosen, to the strangers he meets, and 
te life itself. It is the eager interest in 
life that he feels, and that you feel 
through him as you read. Besides, you 
can read Kim now and get a great deal 
out of it, and then read it every five 
years as long as you live and get more 
each time. That’s what I'd call a classic 
—a book that keeps getting itself read, 
over and over, by the same person or 
by successive generations of readers. 

So here are two books, tried and 
tested. I hope you will test and try 
them, while you are growing up. 








READING 

Do you agree with James L. Mursell 
when he says “It has been shown, for 
instance, that the average high-school 
student is amazingly inept at indicat- 
ing the central thought of a passage, or 
the levels of emphasis and subordina- 
tion in an argument or exposition. To 
all intents and purposes he remains a 
sixth-grade reader till well along in 
college.” For his whole argument and 
conclusions see the article “The De- 
feat of the Schools,” in the March At- 
lantic. 


HOPEFUL 

This same current issue of the At- 
lantic contains the concluding chapters 
of Nora Waln’s Reaching for the Stars, 
an account of four years (1934-1938) 
residence in Germany with side trips 
to Vienna and Czechoslovakia. Miss 
Waln, who is no amateur at writing 
about another country and another 
people (she is author of The House of 
Exile, a book about China), has great 
faith in the goodness of the German 
people, predicts that National Social- 
ism cannot last. In reviewing the book, 
just published (Little, Brown), the 
New York Times comments that it is 
“sentimental in some respects, but wo- 
manly, honest, and hopeful—if any- 
thing more hopeful than present cir- 
cumstances seem to warrant.” 


DEMOCRACY 

Thomas Mann is now on another lec- 
ture tour which will take him to ten or 
more cities from coast to coast. His lec- 
utre will again be “The Coming Vic- 
tory of Democracy” which he delivered 
on his American: trip last year and 
which was later published by Knopf. 





WHAT’S YOUR 
VOCABULARY SCORE? 
Ike and Mike, They Sound Alike 
By Gretta Baker 


Word Twins, like real twins, have a 
way of getting mixed up. Just to help 
you along, we’re giving you half the 
combination in the sentences below. 
See whether you can supply the other 
half without looking at the key on 
page 34. 


1. In the flare of an open fire, Lincoln 
read the great books that gave him 
a for oratory. 


2. The committee knows that when 
this question came to a vote, it was 
greeted by a chorus of “___.” 

3. The chaplain escaped injury from 
the flying missile by raising the 

which he carried to his eyes. 

4. This region abounds in martins of 
the feathered variety, but the fur- 
bearing are found much far- 
ther north. 

5. Over the mantel hung a painting of 
Lord Belmont in gilded lace and 
purple Fam: 

6. A large amount of cash and valu- 
able jewelry were found in the 
bandits’___ 

7. These jade trinkets were 
bought at an Indian bazaar. 

8. The boys tossed a coin to see who 
would view the parade from the 
3 of vantage. 

9. The of this musical instru- 
ment depends largely on the selec- 
tion of wood from properly sea- 
soned timber. 

10. The workman dislocated a 
vertebra in trying to lift the heavy 
lumber. 

11. The explorer made the flight to 
Nome, Alaska, in a motored 
airplane. 

12. The magician’s _of hand was 
performed by a slight movement of 
the wrist in the direction of the 
coin. 

13. A radio serial entitled “Marry in 
Haste” was used to advertise the 
new breakfast___, 

14. The of the tree was damaged 
by an insect resembling the boll- 
weevil. 

15. The metallurgist showed a nice 
sense of values in analyzing the 
specimen of 

16. A small of nations has tried 
to block acceptance of the treaty. 

17. In the early days of the West the 
game of faro claimed enough gold 
to ransom the tomb of a___. 

18. A wave of protest followed the 
government’s decision to all 
territorial claims. 

19. The ice was carried out to 
sea by the rapid flow of the tide. 
20. Faint with exhaustion, the duelist 
fell to the ground as his opponent 

made a with the sword. 
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Strong Hands of Prayer 


In “‘Poets at Prayer” Sister Mary James Power Tries 
to Discover What Modern Poets Believe About God 


By John L. Foley 


“There are hands 

Strong and invisible ... 

And they move all things, even the 
heart of God: 

The hands of prayer.” 


Branch in Rose of the Wind, 

one of the many evidences of- 
fered by Sister Mary James Power, 
reenforced by letters from many 
modern poets in her notable book 
Poets At Prayer. For an age of chaos, 
change, and undeclared wars, Poets 


S: WRITES Anna Hempstead 


At Prayer is a light in our surround-‘° 


ing darkness. In his Foreword to the 
volume Dr. Henry W. Wells, of the 
Columbia University English De- 
partment, calls this an original and 
inspiring book. 

Here are letters from many mod- 
ern poets, with critical essays and 
quotations from their works. Six 
striking facsimile letters appear from 
such distinguished poets as Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, William Rose 
Benet on the work of his wife, the 
late Elinor Wylie, Robinson Jeffers, 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin (see next 
page), T. S. Eliot, and Thomas S. 
Jones, Jr. That Sister Mary James 
Power was able to win from such 
poets letters for publication about 
their religious attitudes is a tribute 
to her tact as well as faith. 


Considering fourteen modern 
poets, she divides them into three 
groups: Lovers of Earthly Beauty: 
John Hall Wheelock, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, Elinor Wylie, John Mase- 
field, and Robinson Jeffers. Among 
those whom the author classifies as 
Seekers After God are Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson, Edwin Markham, 
Vachel Lindsay, and Robert P. Tris- 
tram Coffin, winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize for Poetry in 1937. As Poets 
Naturally Christian she ranks T. S. 
Eliot, Alfred Noyes, Charles Wil- 
liams, known as the Coventry Pat- 
more of Anglicanism but little 
known in America, Anna Hempstead 
Branch, whose work is certain to 
have wide revival and permanence, 
and Thomas S. Jones, Jr. 

That faith and intuition are as es- 
sential in the growth of modern sci- 
entific ideas as is reason is the testi- 
mony given by Dr. George D. Birkoff, 
mathematician and Dean of Arts and 
Sciences at Harvard, to an audience 
of the nation’s leading scientists, 
meeting at Richmond, Va., recently. 


MARCH 18, 1939 


Poets in their time-honored fashion 
also seek through faith, intuition, 
and certainly reason, to translate 
truth as they look out upon the world 
and see-and reveal beauty in nature 
and in men and women. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson’s letter 
says, in part, significantly: 


“It is evident that science is not giv- 
ing, for a good many, at any rate, any 
satisfactory substitute for religion, 
which is becoming more and more a 
thing for each to find or feei for him- 
self.” 


But in times of grave need, in per- 
sonal crises, Robinson believes God 
speaks to man, as he pictures it in 
John Brown, whose soul was in need: 


“. . Most of us never know— 
And there you have a reason to be- 
lieve 
In God, if you have no other.” 
(“Tasker Norcross’) 


And Robinson makes plain through 
Paul, who had been Saul of Tarsus, 
that faith without love is vain. 

John Masefield, called “Poet of a 
Mercy Everlasting,’ is quoted from 
his lecture on “Shakespeare and the 
Spiritual Life’? (Oxford University 
Press) to the effect that the office of 
the poet in the moment of power and 
immanency is all-knowing through 
lightning of the spirit. In other 
words, Masefield holds that when the 
poet dedicates all his being and opens 
up his highest powers to the best, he 
can reveal truth: this, Masefield af- 
firms: 


“T see a great, a lovely figure, beyond 
all sex, 
throned somewhere and crowned, to 
whom 
the sharp prayer might pierce.” 


Edwin Markham, famous for his 
cry for human justice in “The Man 
with the Hoe,” demands that what 
each of us feels as fairness for him- 
self each should make sure to give to 
his fellows. Only thus can the fairer 
state be moulded nearer the heart’s 
desire, by charity and by Divine aid. 
Sister Mary James writes: 


“Early in life Markham declared 
faith in divine intervention to direct 
the ways of universal brotherhood. The 
Desired One, long since sung in proph- 
ecy of Isaiah, the One Who was to come 
to Israel, Whose name ‘shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 





“Praying Hands,” by Albrecht Durer 


God, the everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace,’ is, he knows, the Desire of 
Nations. Prophet-like, he visions the 
Star of Hope that will reappear this 
time to shine upon a hero-world stand- 
ing beneath the unfurled standard of 
Fraternity. ...” 


Robert P. T. Coffin writes: 


“I can say, though, that whenever I 
have found the footprints of great 
beauty, or of something of great and 
lovely strength, I have found the foot- 
prints of God. I am sure of that as I am 
sure that cool water is good, or that 
hawks have beautiful wings. I have 
tried to say this in many poems... . 
So I feel sure that all splendid things, 
and all the strong, are Religion and 
prove God.” 


Born of sturdy Maine coast - folk, 
Robert P. T. Coffin by his powerful 
vitality, deep humanity, chivalry and 
persuasive insight perceives hidden 
symbolic beauty in the most humble 
experience. Fortunately, despite his 
recent honors he is in his middle for- 
ties, and writing poetry and teach- 
ing English literature at Bowdoin 
College, famous for Longfellow and 
Hawthorne. 

Anna Hempstead Branch ‘here re- 
veals her faith in God as the Reveal- 
er of the Bible. Her letter, too long to 
quote, details an amazing experiment 
she tried to test the Holy Book. As 
Sister Mary James Power briefs it 
thus: 

“Urged by adverse criticism of the 
Book as the inspired word, Miss Branch 
undertook to read the Bible through 
in the hope that by so reading a poet 
might perceive one unity, one spirit, 
where historical critics saw only what 
they were trained to see. Rigorously 
reading and resting six hours at a 
stretch, she read the Bible through and 
emerged with this triumphant faith: 
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‘I consider this book a biological proc- 
ess and the reading of it— my pro- 
found interpretation of that word—as 
a grand moment in evolution.’” Then 
she poured the fruits of that faith into 
the poem “In the Beginning Was the 
Word.” A part follows: 


“It took me ten days 

To read the Bible through, 
Then I saw what I saw, 

And I knew what I knew. 
For a great wind blows 
Through Ezekiel and John 
They are all one flesh 

That the Spirit blows upon.” 


Thus, she believed that the 
Bible breathed one spirit, 
through inspiration of the va- 
rious prophets who sought to 
interpret God down the ages. 

At Christodora Settlement 
House in the heart of New 
York’s lower East Side, I have 
often seen Anna Hempstead 
Branch preside with marvel- 
ous grace and dignity over the 
Poets’ Guild Room, for which 
she planned every detail. It is, 
so far as I know, the only room 
devoted exclusively to poetry- 
writing and reading aloud in 
New York. In her last pub- 
lished book, Sonnets for a 
Lock Box, for which I sug- 


ok ptm am 


the keynote of her book Sister Mary 
James Power quotes at the end of 
her Introduction from his sonnet 
“Prayer”: 


“In shadows deeper than engulfing 
night 
These radiant blossoms of the soul 
were bread— 
They spring from victories steadfast 
faith has won.” 


Indeed, Thomas S. Jones, Jr., felt 


that life here, with all the technolog- 
ical marvels for producing more and 
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mystic meaning, their social 
and spiritual significance to 
the individual also: a warning 
not to worship money-power 
but to use it justly for fair use 
to meet men’s needs. Perhaps 
more simply to grasp Miss 
Branch’s quality we may 
quote thus from “The Monk in 
the Kitchen”: 

“Whoever makes a thing 

more bright 
He is an angel of all Light. 
Therefore let me spread 
abroad 

The beautiful cleanness of my God.” 

Because Thomas S. Jones, Jr’s col- 
lected poems Shadow of the Perfect 
Rose were well reviewed by Mary 
J. J. Wrinn for Scholastic last year, 
not much of his poetry need be of- 
fered as evidence for Sister Mary 
James Power’s calling him “Singer 
of the Perfect City.” His faith in the 
meaning of beauty in nature, in his 
mother, in friends, and in the great 
prophets, scientists, artists, martyrs 
and saints was as patterns everlast- 
ing of perfection. In all our darkness 
he found Incarnate Love the only 
light. Out of the troubles of life, sor- 
row, sickness or any other adversity, 
he had the will to believe that man- 
kind can live through simplicity, and 
change it into enduring beauty. As 
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Robert P. T. Coffin’s letter to Sister Mary James Power. 


more things for comfort, more wheat 
than people can pay for, more cotton 
than can be sold, will run some day 
more nearly approaching the law of 
love. As gradually men, by working 
unitedly in movements like the As- 
sociated Hospital Service, are help- 
ing one another to remove the fear 
of not being able to afford care in 
sickness; as some diseases like ty- 
phoid and diphtheria have been 
practically wiped out, so perhaps by 
lifting our prayers unitedly to wish 
one another only good — which 
Charles Williams here reminds us is 
merely St. Thomas Aquinas’ defini- 
tion of loving our neighbor—perhaps 
something nearer a fairer city may 
be at last here through love among 
men. So, Jones wrote: 





“Love answereth love—in trusting 
patience wait 

As one who lingers by a garden gate, 

Expectant of the day when doubt 
and woe 

Will vanish as the fleeting April 
snow.” 


Perhaps Sister Mary James Pow- 
er’s Poets at Prayer, revealing belief 
by poets in spiritual realities, is one 
of the most persuasive symbols of 
what Stanwood Cobb asserts in his 
new book called Character, namely, 
that the world is on the edge of a 

great religious revival of 
practicing spiritual truths. 

Sheed and Ward, publish- 
ers, have made a beautiful 
book of Poets at Prayer, which 
is an honor to the School Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame, of which 
Sister Mary James Power, 
Ph.D., is a member, and Head 
of the English Department in 
the Girls’ Catholic High School 
at Malden, Mass. 








JESSE STUART 

Besides running a farm, 
teaching school, acting as coun- 
ty school superintendent, and 
continuing with his amazing 
output of stories and poetry, 
Jesse Stuart last year took on 
the extra job of writing edi- 
torials for a Greenup County 
(Kentucky) newspaper. His 
first editorial, written at elec- 
tion-time last November, got 
him into a peck of trouble. 
You'll find a lively account of 
it, reminiscent of the old feud- 
in’ days, in the Nov. 7 issue of 
Time. 

If your school or town library 
takes the Wilson Bulletin, look 
up the October 1935 issue for a 
short autobiographical sketch 
by Mr. Stuart. 

Also, you’ll find a chapter on 
Jesse Stuart in Whit Burnett’s 
new book, The Literary Life 
and the Hell With It, recently 
published by. Harpers. This book has 
been made out of the chatty end-pa- 
pers appearing in Story Magazine over 
the period of the last few years. 


PLAYWRIGHT 

The lead article in the March Scrib- 
ner’s is a witty and penetrating piece by 
Milton MacKaye about Clare Boothe, 
author of the two successful plays The 
Women, and Kiss the Boys Goodbye. 
Commenting on Miss Boothe’s plays, 
which are distinguished for their seem- 
ing contempt of the whole human race, 
Mr. MacKaye says “No character who 
does not have a case of moral measles 
or a certification of spiritual bankrupt- 
cy need apply for work in the theaters 
where she holds forth.” In private life 
Clare (“With-Malice-Toward- All’) 
Boothe is the wife of gimlet-eyed Yale- 
man Henry Luce, Time tycoon. 
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Write We Must 


“Tricks of the Trade” and “Style” Second of a Series 


AVE you ever laughed until 

your eyes streamed? And 

have your ever wondered 

immediately afterward what made 

you laugh and why you laughed so 

hard? Or, have you ever stopped to 

ask yourself why some scenes tight- 

en the sensitive .muscles of your 
throat? 

If you haven’t, you may be sure 
that others have. They know what 
makes you laugh or cry. Perhaps you 
have read in fan magazines that the 
Marx Brothers often try their new 
jokes on road tour audiences. 

Directors of films and plays keep 
on being directors because they know 
human nature. They know that au- 
diences respond to certain stimuli. 
They know that audiences love a 
parade, flags, mothers and babies, 
young animals, and love. Writers are 
persons who know how people will 
react to word symbols. 

All artists, from writers to sculp- 
tors, from actors to fashion design- 
ers, are part magician. They practice 
sleight-of-hand. Note the deliberate 
pauses of Orson Welles. Listen care- 
fully to your favorite swing singer 
and you will find she always lags just 
a trifle behind the beat of the music. 


Step No. 3: Tricks of the Trade 

Yes, it takes more than earnest- 
ness, more than the urge to express, 
to be a writer. It takes a bit of Machi- 
avelli. As a sequel to the first list 
(see Scholastic, March 4, p. 23-E) of 
steps in the process of appealing to 
audiences—Step 1, How to Observe, 
Step 2, How to Organize—you will 
find Step 3, Tricks of the Trade. You 
could call them a writer's guide to 
the use of strategy on the unsuspect- 
ing reader: 

1. Pertinency: Pegging, reporters 
call it, because they hang the story 
on the peg of some personal interest 
vertinent to the reader. You do the 
same thing when you say, “You know 
that girl you were raving about, 
well—” etc., etc. Try to guess what 
your readers are already thinking 
about and let that be your starting 
point. 

2. Participation: “Professor Quiz,” 
“Information Please,’ and similar 
radio features receive the title ‘“‘au- 
dience participation programs.” 
Sponsors know that if the radio audi- 
ence gets out pencil and paper it is 
really listening. Never write at an 
audience; write with them. If you 
can make readers laugh or shudder, 
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lick their lips or wipe tears from 
their eyes, they will call you great. 
Why? Because you let them partic- 
ipate. Make the readers work for you 
and they will love it. Remember An- 
tony’s opening line: “Friends, Ro- 
mans, countrymen. Lend me your 
ears.” 

3. Personalizing: “You stole my 
heart away” —so goes the popular 
song. And a writer can also steal the 
heart of the reader by emphasizing 
“you” and “my” and other pronouns. 
Scientific studies have shown that 
the more personal pronouns in writ- 
ing, the easier it is to read. Pronouns 
help you to make each member of 
the audience feel as if you were ad- 
dressing him personally. 

4. Repetition: Poets know the 
power of repetition; musicians know 
it. Writers, fearing to be dull, often 
miss the values of repetition. Take 
Beethoven as a model; repeat with- 
out sounding repetitious 





5. Authority: Advertisers spend 
millions of dollars to make a brand 
name carry “authority’’ with users. 
To the reader’s skeptical ‘“‘Who says 
so?” the writer must supply the au- 
thority of persona] knowledge, study 
of the facts, or other credentials. 

6. Variety: Listen some time to a 
major radio program with your 
watch in hand. See how rapidly new 
elements come in. If the orchestra 
repeats the chorus, it changes the key 
or instrumentation. The human mind 
demands variety. You, as a writer, 
must give readers variety. Change 
your scene, change the pace, change 
your ideas rapidly. But don’t lose 
sight of unity! 

7. Humor: The American capacity 
for tragedy seems to be very small. 
We love to laugh, and love any writer 
who will make us laugh. Humor is 
the most difficult of all writing, but 
that shouldn’t prevent you from 
keeping your copy light and enter- 
taining. 

8. Movement: Some writing is as 
stolid as a statue. Other writing is 


filled with movement like a Ding 
cartoon. Mark Twain and Heming- 
way have a bustle about their writ- 
ing. Try to do likewise; readers 
like it. 


Step No. 4: A Style of Your Own 
Style is the personality of the 
writer and his skill as a craftsman. 
Style is like a special perfume. It is 
not deliberate. You cannot learn it 
as you can learn to observe or organ- 





ize or use strategy. Style grows with 
experience and practice. You will 
have style when your writing exhib- 
its some of the following characteris- 
tics: 

1. Personality: Simply the special 
background, character and individu- 
ality of the writer shining through 
the fabric of the product. 

2. Flow: Rhythm serves some deep 
physiological need of man as an ani- 
mal, hence it is essential to every 
work of art that appeals to man. Each 
writer develops his own special 
rhythms. 

3. Assurance: If you feel nervous 
over the success of an actor he is 
probably an amateur. If you can give 
the audience that comfortable sense 
of confidence and assurance that you 
will do the right thing at the right 
time, you are a professional. Ability 
to create such assurance is generally 
the product of long experience under 
varying and trying conditions. 

4. Philosophy: Every reporting job 
reflects the philosophy of the report- 
er—the things he lives by. The great- 
ness of a work of art can generally 
be measured by the depth and inte- 
gration of the philosophy of life of 
the creating artist. 

Mark Antony’s speech at Caesar’s 
funeral has thrilled audiences for 
300 years. You know it. Read it over 
again and see how many of the prin- 
ciples of audience appeal you can 
find. Shakespeare, from his experi- 
ence as an actor and producer, knew 
just what to do to hold an audience 
and make them laugh or cry. 
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HE gentle mood of reminis- 

cence sometimes ensnares 

even busy high school stu- 
dents. Many nostalgic essays reach 
the Round Table. These which are 
printed today may lead you to rum- 
mage among your memories for a 
contribution. Can you draw your 
picture of the past as clearly as these 
writers do? Do you like better the 
familiar detail of the first two essays 
or the magic of the last one? 


: The Tin Barn 

In the farmyard there were two 
barns. The first, known as the tin barn 
to all of us, stood in a direct line behind 
Grannie’s rambling house. It was made 
of corrugated tin that looked like 
crinkled crepe paper and glistened like 
ice. 

The nearer end was a little work 
shop. On one side was a long wooden 
shelf, completely covered by boxes of 
nails, hammers, axe-heads, screws, 
wrenches—in fact, with about all the 
litter that can accumulate in fifty years. 
Here my grandfather once worked. 
Here his sons repair machinery and 
farm equipment now. 


The rest of the tin barn had room 
for one modern car and two antiques. 
One of the latter was an old wagon 
that was broken in Granddad’s time. 
The other was an old carriage com- 
plete with striped buggy whip and 
black hood. My sister and I used to play 
in it. We drove, supposedly at furious 
paces, wielding the whip most cruelly 
I cannot remember where we intended 
to go, but we liked to travel in a rush. 


One day we discovered a hen in the 
seat. We waved our hands at it inef- 
fectually. It didn’t budge. I could re- 
member Aunt Nellie’s poking a hen off 
the nest with a stick; so I boldly pro- 
ceeded to do the same. Perhaps there is 
a certain technique. If so; I lacked it, for 
the suddenly infuriated hen launched 
herself straight at my head. Terrified, 
I ran up the stairs to the loft. When my 
sister joined me, we decided we'd play 
upstairs for a while. We could hear the 
angry hen “cut-cut-a-cawing” below. 

The loft was a big room; yet it 
seemed small, so many were the odds 
and ends that cluttered it. One end was 
filled with bags of flour and wheat. 
Mixed with these were old chairs, 
springs, and worn barrels. They ex- 
tended well along the sides of the 
lengthy room. And a cutter, an old- 
fashioned sleigh, straddled one corner 
with its rusty runners. At one time, I 
actually believed that Santa used this 
sleigh, for it must once have been a 
very handsome cutter. I could imagine 


that the crimson-padded lining might 
have been very fashionable when 
Granddad courted Grandma. However, 
it was now dilapidated and neglected 
in the corner of the loft. 

I often wish now that I could go back 
to the old barn with the same expec- 
tations that I had then. How nice it 
would be to delight in such simple 
things all my life! 

Viva Cossey, 16, 
Grosse Pointe, (Mich.) High School 
Miss Marjorie Follmer, Teacher 


There Are Doubs 


As my eye fell upon the book, a feel- 
ing of mingled remorse and joy spread 
through me. The green linen cover, 
marked by pencil lead, was worn al- 
most off because of the many times I 
had sat on the book and slid down the 
icy sidewalk that led to the street from 
the school house. 

Often I had pulled it from my desk, 
looked at the title, “McFadden’s Eng- 
lish Series, Book 1,” and wished I could 
throw it out the window. Little did I 
know then about the stuff life is made 
of, and I suppose I cared less. In those 
days if there was anything I wanted, 
all I had to do was to ask Dad for it and 
I got it. 

Sometimes I have thought I was 
cheated by losing my father so early in 
life. When a fellow is eighteen years 
old, certain problems come up, prob- 
lems which a mother might think in- 
significant but which a father would 
understand because he would probably 
have experienced the same things. It 
seems to me that women think in a dif- 
ferent realm from men. If I went to 
Mother and asked her \ hat she thought 
of life, she would probably say some- 
thing to the effect that we were put 
here for a reason and that we must 
make the best of it. 

As I thumbed through the old book, 
each page seemed to unlease memories. 
I could see myself sitting in the parlor 
one night, trying to memorize “The 
Village Blacksmith” while Mother held 
the book and helped me along. How 
surprised I was to hear Dad recite 
“Snow-Bound” as I rode around his 
mail route with him one cold wintry 
day. Dad told me that I should cultivate 
a love of good literature as it held 
much truth and helped a person spend 
many happy hours alone. I have culti- 
vated that love and I think that old 
green book is one of the cornerstones. 


On one page was the name of one of 
my childhood pals. He moved away 
three or four years ago. No, wait! Was 
it three or four years ago? Rather! It 
was almost eight vears ago. Come to 
think of it, it’s been nearly ten years 
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since I used this book. That’s funny. I 
am almost a man. 
Wally Brundage, 18 
Oakesdale, (Washington) High School 
Carl Johnson, Teacher 


The Sea 

One who is born in the sound of the 
sea is born with a dash of salt spray in 
his blood and the vision of a blue 
deeper than the sky in his eyes. The 
tumult of the rocky shore gives a power 
and a grandeur to his spirit that after 
long knowing he cannot erase. There 
is the new, the old, and the everlasting. 
To a true child of the sea, its sounds 
and motions are voices out of the cen- 
turies, voices of tragedy, voices of 
beauty, prophecy and mystery. The 
music of the sea, since time began, has 
inspired and uplifted the minds of men. 
The sea was loved by poets of old, and 
though their names and times may be 
forgotten, their words are living yet in 
many a lovely line or verse. 


“Oh, wildly my heart 
Beats in my bosom and bids me to try 
The tumble and surge of seas tumul- 
tuous, 
Breeze and brine and the breakers’ 
roar.” 


Go to the sea, you who do not know 
her, and she will inspire and delight 
you, or she will repel you and strike 
fear into you, but she will not leave 
your thoughts untouched. Mysteries 
are hers, mysteries unknown, unsolved. 
Mysteries of life and death and crea- 
tion, forever hers, until the Great 
Maker lays bare her secrets. 


But love the sea too for the sim- 
plicity of sunshine on sparkling water, 
and the screech of the sea-gull in 
graceful quest for his morning meal 
or straying mate. Love the sea for com- 
panionship. Race and play with churn- 
ing waves and feel your heart give 
thanks. In your childhood, enjoy glee- 
ful search of age-hewn caves and fairy 
castles, shells that match the rainbow 
for color, bits of plants washed up, 
with their silent story of raging wind 
and storm. Listen to the indescribable 
moan of the distant fog horn when the 
sea is silent and sullen. I know all this 
because. I am a child of the sea. 

Virginia Randolph, 17 
Minnehaha Academy 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Joel S. Peterson, Teacher 
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SPLIT CHERRY TREE 


school,” I says to Professor 

Herbert, “but I’d rather you’d 
whip me with a switch and let me 
go home early. Pa will whip me 
anyway for getting home two hours 
late.” 

“You are too big to whip,” says 
Professor Herbert, ‘and I have to 
punish you for climbing up in that 
cherry tree. You boys knew better 
than that! The other five boys have 
paid their dollar each. You have been 
the only one who has not helped pay 
for the tree. Can’t you borrow a dol- 
lar?” 

“T can’t,” I says. “I’ll have to take 
the punishment. I wish it would be 
quicker punisnment. I wouldn't 
mind.” 

Professor Herbert stood and 
looked at me. He was a big man. He 
wore a gray suit of clothes. The suit 
matched his gray hair. 

“You don’t know my father,” I 
says to Professor Herbert. “He might 
be called a little old-fashioned. He 
makes us mind him until we’re twen- 
ty-one years old. He believes: ‘If 
you spare the rod you spoil the 
child.’ I’ll never be able to make him 
understand about the cherry tree. 
I’m the first of my people to go to 
high school.” 

“You must take the punishment,” 
says Professor Herbert. “You must 
stay two hours after school today 
and two hours after school tomor- 
row. I am allowing you twenty-five 
cents an hour. That is good money 
for a high school student. You can 
sweep the schoolhouse floor, wash 
the blackboards, and clean windows. 
I'll pay the dollar for you.” 

I couldn’t ask Professor Herbert 
to loan me a dollar. He never offered 
to loan it to me. I had to stay and 
help the janitor and work out my 
fine at a quarter an hour. 

It was six o’clock when I left the 
schoolhouse. I had six miles to walk 
home. It would be after seven when 
I got home. I had all my work to do 
when I got home. It took Pa and me 
both to do the work. Seven cows to 
milk. Nineteen head of cattle to feed, 
four mules, twenty-five hogs, fire- 
wood and stovewood to cut, and wa- 
ter to draw from the well. He would 
be doing it when I got home. He 
would be mad and wondering what 
was keeping me! 

I hurried home. I had to run. I ran 
across the pasture to the house. I 
threw down my books in the chip- 
yard. I ran out to the barn. I saw Pa 


‘| DON’T mind staying after 
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Pa holds his face down and looks through 
the microscope. We stop and watch Pa. 


spreading fodder on the ground to 
the cattle. That was my job. I ran up 
to the fence. I says: ‘Leave that for 
me, Pa. I'll do it. I’m just a little 
late.” 

“T see you are,” says Pa. He turned 
and looked at me. His eyes danced 
fire. “What in th’ world has kept you 
so? Why ain’t you been here to help 
me with this work? Make a gentle- 
man out’n one boy in th’ family and 
this is what you get! Send you to high 
school and you get too onery fer th’ 
buzzards to smell!” 

I never said anything. I didn’t 
want to tell why I was late from 
school. Pa stopped scattering the 
bundles of fodder. He looked at me. 
He says: “Why are you gettin’ in 
here this time o’ night? You tell me 
or I'll take a hickory withe to you 
right here on th’ spot!” 

I says: “I had to stay after school.” 
I couldn’t lie to Pa. He’d go to school 
and find out why I had to stay. If I 
lied to him it would be too bad for 
me. 

“Why did you haf to stay atter 
school?” says Pa. 

I says: “Our Biology Class went 
on a field trip today. Six of us boys 
broke down a cherry tree. We had to 
give a dollar apiece to pay for the 
tree. I didn’t have the dollar. Profes- 
sor Herbert is making me work out 
my dollar. He gives me twenty-five 
cents an hour. I had to stay in this 
afternoon. I’ll have to stay in tomor- 
row afternoon!” 

“Are you telling me th’ truth?” 
says Pa. 





“I’m telling you the truth,” I says. 
“Go and see for yourself.” 

“That’s just what Ill do in th’ 
mornin’,” says Pa. “Jist whose cher- 
ry tree did you break down?” 

“Eif Crabtree’s cherry tree!” 

“What was you doin’ clear out in 
Eif Crabtree’s place?” says Pa. “He 
lives four miles from th’ County High 
School. Don’t they teach you no 
books at that high school? Do they 
jist let you get out and gad over th’ 
hillsides? If that’s all they do Ill 
keep you at home, Dave. I’ve got 
work here for you to do!” 

“Pa,” I says, “Spring is just get- 
ting here. We take a subject in school 
where we have to have bugs, snakes, 
flowers, lizards, frogs and plants. It 
is Biology. It was a pretty day today. 
We went out to find a few of these. 
Six of us boys saw a lizard at the 
same time sunning on a cherry tree. 
We all went up the tree to gei it. We 
broke the tree down. It split at the 
forks. Eif Crabtree was plow'ng 
down. below us. He ran up the hill 
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and got our names. The other boys 
gave their dollar apiece. I didn’t have 
mine. Professor Herbert put mine in 
for me. I have to work it out at 
school.” 

“Poor man’s son, huh,” says Pa. 
“ll attend to that myself in th’ 
mornin’. I’]l take keer o’ ’im. He ain’t 
from this county nohow. I’ll go down 
there in th’ mornin’ and see ’im. Let- 
tin’ you leave your books and gala- 
vant all over th’ hills. What kind of 
a school is it nohow! Didn’t do that, 
my son, when I’s a little shaver in 
school, All fared alike too.” 

“Pa, please don’t go down there,” I 
says, “just let me have fifty cents 
and pay the rest of my fine! I don’t 
want you to go down there! I don’t 
want you to start anything with Pro- 
fessor Herbert!” 

I thought once I'd run through the 
woods above the barn just as hard as 
I could go. I thought I’d leave high 
school and home forever! Pa could 
not catch me! I’d get away! I couldn’t 
go back to school with him. He’d 
have a gun and maybe he’d shoot 
Professor Herbert. It was hard to tell 
what he would do. I could tell Pa 
that school had changed in the hills 
from the way it was when he was a 
boy but he wouldn’t understand. I 
could tell him we studied frogs, birds, 
snakes, lizards, flowers, insects. But 
Pa wouldn’t understand. If I did run 
away from home it wouldn’t matter 
to Pa. He would see Professor Her- 
bert anyway. He would think that 
high school and Professor Herbert 
had run me away from home. There 
was no need to run away. I’d just 
have to stay, finish foddering the cat- 
tle and go to school with Pa the next 
morning. 

The moon shone bright in the cold 
March sky. I finished my work by 
moonlight. Professor Herbert really 
didn’t know how much work I had 
to do at home. If he had known he 
would not have kept me after school. 
He would have loaned me a dollar to 
have paid my part on the cherry tree. 
He had never lived in the hills. He 
didn’t know the way the hill boys 
had to work so that they could go to 
school. Now he was teaching in a 
County High School where all the 
boys who attended were from hill 
farms. 

After I'd finished doing my work 
I went to the house and ate my sup- 
per. Pa and Mom had eaten. My sup- 
per was getting cold. I heard Pa and 
Mom talking in the front room. Pa 
was telling Mom about me staying in 
after school. 

“T had to do all th’ milkin’ tonight, 
chop th’ wood myself. It’s too hard 
on me atter I’ve turned ground all 
day. I’m goin’ to take a day off to- 
morrow and see if I can’t remedy 
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things a little. Pll go down to that 
high school tomorrow. I won’t be a 
very good scholar fer Professor Her- 
bert nohow. He won’t keep me in at- 
ter school. I'll take a different kind 
of lesson down there and make ’im 
acquainted with it.”’ 

‘“‘Now Luster,” says Mom, “you jist 
stay away from there. Don’t cause a 
lot o’ trouble. You can be jailed fer a 
trick like that. You’ll get th’ Law 
atter you. You'll jist go down there 
and show off and plague your own 
boy Dave to death in front o’ all th’ 
scholars!” 

“Plague or no plague,” says Pa, “he 
don’t take into consideration what all 
I haf to do here, does he? I’ll show 
’im it ain’t right to keep one boy in 
and let the rest go scot-free. My boy 
is good as th’ rest, ain’t he? A bullet 
will make a hole in a school teacher 
same as it will anybody else. He can’t 
do me that way and get by with it. 
Pll plug ’im first. I aim to go down 
there bright and early in the mornin’ 
and get all this straight! I aim to see 
about bug larnin’ and this runnin’ all 
over God’s creation huntin’ snakes, 
lizards, and frogs. Ransackin’ th’ 
country and goin’ through cherry or- 
chards and breakin’ th’ trees down 
atter lizards! Old Eif Crabtree ought 
to a-poured th’ hot lead to ’em in- 
stead o’ chargin’ six dollars fer th’ 
tree! He ought to a-got old Herbert 
th’ first one!” 

Pa got up at four o’clock. He built 
a fire in the stove. Then he built a 
fire in the fireplace. He got Mom up 
to get breakfast. Then he got me up 
to help feed and milk. By the time 
we had our work done at the barn, 
Mom had breakfast ready for us. We 
ate our breakfast. Daylight came and 
we could see the bare oak trees cov- 
ered white with frost. 

“Now Dave,” says Pa, “let’s get 
ready fer school. I aim to go with 
you this mornin’ and look into bug 
larnin’, frog larnin’, lizard and snake 
larnin’ and breakin’ down cherry 
trees! I don’t like no sicha foolish 
way o’ larnin’ myself!” We started 
trudging toward the high school 
across the hill. 

It was early when we got to the 
school. Professor Herbert had just 
got there. I thought as we walked 
up the steps into the schoolhouse: 
‘““Maybe Pa will find out Professor 
Herbert is a good man. He just doesn’t 
know him. Just like I felt toward the 
Lambert boys across the hill. I didn’t 
like them until I’d seed them and 
talked to them. After I went to school 
with them and talked to them, I liked 
them and we were friends. It’s a lot 
in knowing the other fellow.” 

“You’re th’ Professor here, ain’t 
you?” says Pa. 


“Yes,” says Professor Herbert, 
“and you are Dave’s father.” 

“Yes,” says Pa, pulling out his gun 
and laying it on the seat in Professor 
Herbert’s office. Professor Herbert’s 
eyes got big behind his black-rimmed 
glasses when he saw Pa’s gun. Color 
came into his pale cheeks. 

“Jist a few things about this schoo] 
I want to know,” says Pa. “I’m tryin’ 
to make a scholar out’n Dave. He’s 
the only one out’n eleven youngins 
I’ve sent to high school. Here he 
comes in late and leaves me all th’ 
work to do! He said you’s all out bug 
huntin’ yesterday and broke a cherry 
tree down. He had to stay two hours 
after school yesterday and work out 
money to pay on that cherry tree! Is 
that right?” 

“Wwwwy,” says Professor Her- 
bert, “I guess it is.” 

“Well,” says Pa, “‘this ain’t no high 
school. It’s a bug school, a lizard 
school, a snake school! It ain’t no 
school nohow!” 

“Why did you bring that gun?” 
says Professor Herbert to Pa. 

“You see that little hole,’ says Pa 
as he picked up the long blue forty- 
four and put his finger on the end of 
the barrel, ‘‘a bullet can come out’n 
that hole that will kill a school teach- 
er same as it will any other man. It 
will kill a rich man same as a poor 
man. But atter I come in and saw 
you, I know’d I wouldn’t need it. This 
maul o’ mine could do you up in a 
few minutes.” 

Pa stood there, big, hard, brown- 
skinned and mighty beside of Profes- 
sor Herbert. I didn’t know Pa was so 
much bigger and harder. I'd never 
seen Pa in a schoolhouse before. I’d 
seen Professor Herbert. He always 
looked big before to me. He didn’t 
look big standing beside of Pa. 

“TI was only doing my duty,” says 
Professor Herbert, “Mr. Sexton, and 
following the course of study the 
state provided us with.” 

“Course o’ study,” says Pa, “what 
study, bug study? Varmint study?” 

Students were coming into the 
schoolhouse now. Professor Herbert 
says: ‘Close the door, Dave, so oth- 
ers won’t hear.” 

I walked over and closed the door. 
I was shaking like a leaf in the wind. 
I thought Pa was going to hit Profes- 
sor Herbert every minute. He was 
doing all the talking. His face was 
getting red. The red color was com- 
ing through the brown weather- 
beaten skin on Pa’s face. 

“What else could I have done with 
Dave, Mr. Sexton?” says Professor 
Herbert. “The boys didn’t have any 
business all climbing that cherry tree 
after one lizard. One boy could have 
gone up in the tree and got it. The 
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farmer charged us six dollars. It was 
a little steep, I think, but we had it 
to pay. Must I make five boys pay 
and let your boy off? He said he 
didn’t have the dollar and couldn’t 
get it. So I put it in for him. I’m let- 
ting him work it out. He’s not work- 
ing for me. He’s working for the 
school!’’ 

“It jist didn’t look fair to me! Work 
one and let ih’ rest out because they 
got th’ money. I don’t see what bugs 
has got to do with a high school! It 
don’t look good to me nohow!” 

Pa picked up his gun and put it 
back in its holster. The red color left 
Professor Herbert’s face. He talked 
more to Pa. Pa softened a little. It 
looked funny to see Pa in the high 
school building. It was the first time 
he’d ever been there. 

“We were not only hunting snakes, 
toads, flowers, butterflies, lizards,” 
says Professor Herbert, “but, Mr. 
Sexton, I was hunting dry timothy 
grass to put in an incubator and raise 
some protozoa.” 

“I don’t know what that is,” says 
Pa. “Th’ incubator is th’ new-fan- 
gled way o’ cheatin’ th’ hens and 
raisin’ chickens. I ain’t so sure about 
th’ breed o’ chickens you men- 
tioned.” 

“You've heard of germs, Mr. Sex- 
ton, haven’t you,” says Professor 
Herbert. 

“Jist call me Luster if you don’t 
mind,” says Pa, very casual like. 

“All right, Luster, you’ve heard of 
germs, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” says Pa, “but I don’t believe 
in germs. I’m sixty-five years old 
and I ain’t seen one yet!” 

“You can’t see them with your 
naked eye,” says Professor Herbert. 
“Just keep that gun in the holster 
and stay with me in the high school 
today. I have a few things I want to 
show you. That scum on your teeth 
has germs in it.” 

“What,” says Pa, “you mean to 
tell me I’ve got germs on my teeth!” 

“Yes,” says Professor Herbert. 
“The same kind as we might be able 
to find in a living black snake if we 
dissect it!” 

“I don’t mean to dispute your 
word,” says Pa, “but damned if I 
believe it. I don’t believe I have 
germs on my teeth!” 

“Stay with me today and I'll show 
you. I want to take you through the 
school anyway! School has changed 
a lot in the hills since you went to 
school. I don’t guess we had high 
schools in this county when you went 
to school!” 

“No,” says Pa, “jist readin’, writin’ 
and cipherin’. We didn’t have all this 
bug larnin’, frog larnin’, and findin’ 
germs on your teeth and in the mid- 
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JESSE STUART 
| ee STUART is a big, young, husky, 


and prolific Kentuckian who sings 
in prose and poetry of his country and 
his people, whether he happens to be 
teaching school in Greenup County 
among his native dark hills, or in Scot- 
land on a Guggenheim Fellowship. He 
is a regional writer and proud of it. 

He was born near Riverton, Kentucky 
(1907), went to school intermittently 
when the demands of work at home on 
the Stuart farm permitted, was the first 
of his people to achieve and finish col- 
lege. He was also the first to become an 
author. His first book, Man with a Bull- 
Tongue Plow (Dutton publishes all Mr. 
Stuart’s books), were poems which wrote 
themselves in the woods, the fields, the 
barnyard, and behind the mules hitched 
to that plow. Next came Head o’ W-Hol- 
low, a collection of short stories about 
Kentucky; followed by his personal his- 
tory, Beyond Dark Hills. His short 
stories invariably crop up in the annual 
anthologies of the bests of the year, 
selected from his many tales published 
in a wide variety of magazines. “The 
Split Cherry Tree” is typical of these, 
reflecting as it does his own background 
and experience in getting an education. 
“High school,” he writes in an auto- 
biographical sketch, “I thought was a 
great place, for I had never seen any- 
thing like it. I cannot tell you of the 
adjustments I had to make. I was like a 
mule in a new pasture.” 

Mr. Stuart loves his land, his trees, his 
farm, his people, his success in a struggle 
for an education, and our literature is 
richer because he has chosen to write 
about them. 








dle o’ black snakes! Th’ 
changin’.” 

“It is,’ says Professor Herbert, 
“and we hope all for the better. Boys 
like your own there are going to help 
change it. He knows all of what I’ve 
told you. You stay with me today.” 

“Y’ll shore stay with you,” says Pa. 
“I jist want to see a germ. I’ve never 


world’s 


seen one in my life. ‘Seein’ is be- 
lievin’,’ Pap allus told me.” 

Pa walks out of the office with Pro- 
fessor Herbert. I just hoped Profes- 
sor Herbert didn’t have Pa arrested 
for pulling his gun. Pa’s gun has al- 
ways been a friend to him when he 
goes to settle disputes. 

The bell rang. School took up. I 
saw the students when they marched 
in the schoolhouse look at Pa. They 
would grin and punch each other. Pa 
just stood and watched them pass in 
at the schoolhouse door. Two long 
lines marched in the house. The boys 
and girls were clean and well- 
dressed. Pa stood over in the school 
yard under a leafless elm, in his 
sheepskin coat, his big boots laced in 
front with buckskin and his heavy 
socks stuck above his boot tops. Pa’s 
overalls legs were baggy and wrin- 
kled between his coat and boot tops. 
His blue work shirt showed at the 
collar. His big black hat showed his 
gray-streaked black hair. His face 
was hard and weather-tanned to the 
color of a ripe fodder blade. His 
hands were big and gnarled like the 
roots of the elm tree he stood beside. 

When I went to my first class I saw 
Pa and Professor Herbert going 
around over the schoolhouse. At noon 
in the high school cafeteria Pa and 
Professor Herbert sat together at the 
little table where Professor Herbert 
always ate by himself. They ate to- 
gether. The students watched the way 
Pa ate. He ate with his knife instead 
of his fork. A lot of the students felt 
sorry for me after they found out he 
was my father. They didn’t have to 
feel sorry for me. I wasn’t ashamed 
of Pa after I found out he wasn’t go- 
ing to shoot Professor Herbert. I was 
glad they had made friends. I wasn’t 
ashamed of Pa. I wouldn’t be as long 
as he behaved. 

In the afternoon when we went to 
biology Pa was in the class. He was 
sitting on one of the high stools be- 
side the microscope. We went ahead 
with our work just as if Pa wasn’t 
in the class. I saw Pa take his knife 
and scrape tartar from one of his 
teeth. Professor Herbert put it on the 
lens and adjusted the microscope for 
Pa. He adjusted it and worked 
awhile. Then he says: “Now, Luster, 
look! Put your eye right down to the 
light. Squint the other eye!” 

Pa put his head down and did as 
Professor Herbert said: “I see ’im,” 
says Pa. “Who'd a ever thought that? 
Right on a body’s teeth! Right in a 
body’s mouth. You’re right certain 
they ain’t no fake to this, Professor 
Herbert?” 

'“No, Luster,” says Professor Her- 
bert, “it’s there. That’s the germ. 
Germs live in a world we cannot see 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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FOLLOWING the FILMS’ 


THE HONORABLE “OSCARS” 

The grand finale to the Awards sea- 
son, which produces more lists of “ten 
bests” than you can shake a prize at, is 
the annual dinner of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences and 
the awarding of the statuettes, called 
“Oscars,” for film achievement during 
the preceding year. This year, Bette 
Davis and Spencer Tracy, both former 
awards winners, stood up to receive 
“Oscars” for their performances in 
“Jezebel” and “Boys Town,” respec- 
tively. For the third time, a Frank 
Capra-directed picture received the 
“outstanding film” award. This year’s 
winner was “You Can’t Take It With 
You,” which joins the rank of “It Hap- 
pened One Night” and “Mr. Deeds Goes 
to Town.” 

Fay Bainter, also in “Jezebel,” and 
Walter Brennan, in “Kentucky,” were 
credited with the best supporting per- 
formances, and Deanna Durbin and 
Mickey Rooney won special awards for 
“bringing to the screen the spirit and 
personification of youth.” 

Other special awards went to Walt 
Disney for “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,” and in the shorts department: 
M-G-M for “That Mothers Might 
Live”; Warner Bros. for “The Declara- 
tion of Independence”; and Walt Dis- 
ney for “Ferdinand the Bull.” 

Perhaps the most surprising (to the 
public) award was to George Bernard 
Shaw for the screen play and dialogue 
of the motion picture production of his 
own play “Pygmalion.” Mr. Shaw, who 
is known to hold Hollywood, as well as 
the world in general, in doubtful re- 
spect, took it in his usual stride. “Of 
course, it was the best,” he said. 


YOU CAN’T CHEAT AN HONEST MAN. 
Universal. Directed by George Mar- 
shall. Original Story by W. C. Fields, 
alias Charles Bogle.) 

Here’s the lineup: 

W. C. Fields, as a circus-owner 
named Larson E. Whipsnade (isn’t that 
a hum-dinger?), who “doubles” as the 
bearded lady, when the sheriff comes 
around; 

Charlie McCarthy, as a circus per- 
former, doing everything from “wild 
west” to hynotic acts, but mostly wise- 
cracking; 

Mortimer Snerd, Bergen’s buck- 
toothed bonehead, who loves to ride in 
a balloon; 

And Bergen—well, you know what 
Bergen usually does, and he’s kept 
pretty busy with Fields and Charlie 
constantly at each other’s throats. 
First, it’s Charlie heckling Fields’ act 
as the bearded lady; then Fields throws 
Charlie to the crocodiles and it takes 
all the circus hands to discover inside 
which crocodile Charlie is raising such 
a ruckus! When Charlie digs into the 
cashbox, Fields retaliates by cutting 
the ropes of a balloon in which Charlie 
and Bergen are “resting.” 








i] 
' 

There isn’t much of a story, but so 
many funny things happen, that you’re 
likely to overlook the lack of it. And 
while Mr. Fields, alias Bogle, in writ- 
ing the story, hasn’t dealt himself a 
very good hand, he is still a master 
comedian. His whirlwind ping-pong 
game shows it; and his portable show- 
er bath (by courtesy of Queenie, the 
elephant, who always warms the water 
before giving him a snoutful) is a prize 
touch. 


SPIRIT OF CULVER. (Universal, 
rected by Joseph Santley. vel Ss 
by Whitney Bolton and Nathaniel] 
West.) 


Jackie Cooper, as a down-and-out. 
son of a World War veteran, comes to 
Culver with the world’s biggest chip 
on his shoulder. Considers his scholar- 
ship there merely a meal ticket. How 
he learns better is the usual round of 
school-spirit gymnastics, which seldom 
ring true. There is an over-dose of sen. 
timentality in the return of the father, 
thought to have been killed in action, 
and the ending is very phoney. 

Some of the scenes in the cadet bar- 
racks are very good, but a thorough 
sprinkling of comedy would have 





Cowboy Charlie slips one over on Bergen by talking fast while his two pals wield 
a wicked sling-shot to heckle the Bearded Lady (W. C. Fields) during “her” number. 


Charlie’s wooden-héaded wit is still 
tops, but, unless we miss our guess, one 
of these days Mortimer Snerd is going 
to wake up and find himself with “a 
public.” That is, if Mortimer ever 
comes down. The last time we saw him 
he was still up in the balloon! 


THE OKLAHOMA KID. (Warner Bros. 
Directed by Lloyd Bacon.) 


They can’t fool us, no matter if they 
do dress him up in buckskin, boots, 
and a ten-gallon hat and call him the 
Oklahoma Kid. He’s still got a gun, and 
he’s still James Cagney. We can always 
tell by the way he wiggles his fingers 
and balances forward on his toes. 

He’s good, though, whether he’s 
playing a gangster or an outlaw, and 
there’s plenty of biff-bang action in 
this one. The story begins with the 
opening of the Cherokee Indian lands 
to white settlement in 1893, but, after 
that, historica] value is a matter of— 
history. It takes a lot of shootin’ and 
some pretty grirn lynching scenes be- 
fore the Kid is ready to settle down. 


helped. As it is, things look pretty 
gloomy, except when the band is play- 
ing. Freddie Bartholomew comes 
through with a surprisingly good per- 
formance as an English lad, who saves 
the day for Culver and Cooper, and 
Henry Hull contributes a fine bit as 
the father-veteran. Jackie Cooper has 
done better—with better parts. 


LET FREEDOM RING (M-G-M. Di- 
rected by Jack Conway. Screen Play 
by Ben Hecht.) 

The current trend toward “patriotic” 
films has resulted here in an odd mix- 
ture of things which don’t quite jell. 
Nelson Eddy isn’t very happy as a two- 
fisted son of the wild West of the ’60’s 
trying to beat off a group of land grab- 
bers. Nor do we blame him for a pained 
expression while singing songs with 
such lyrics as “Dust to the right of me, 
dust to the left of me.” 

Most implausible, though, is the 
final chorus by hundreds of immi- 
grants who know all the words to 
“America”! 
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23. Old Man Scroggins 
By Gay Head 


O WONDER Jerry and Polly 
N were all eyes when old man 

Scroggins sat down in the 
seat ahead of them on the bus to 
Newburgh. Joseph Ebenezer Scrog- 
gins was the miser of Middlevale! 
Nobody knew how many millions he 
had, but everybody knew how he 
hated to part with even a few pen- 
nies. Storekeepers said he squeezed 
a dollar bill so tight the eagle nearly 
choked to death, and manufacturers 
claimed they’d rather do business 
with a burglar. But Scroggins Lum- 
ber Co. kept right on making money, 
hand over fist, and J. E. Scroggins, 
president and owner, grew richer— 
and meaner, year by year. 

To the students of Central High 
J. E. Scroggins probably would have 
remained the name of “the town 
tightwad,” if Jack Pepper hadn’t 
been elected business manager of the 
Playlikers. And Jack was a boy with 
ideas—big ones, about selling pro- 
gram ads. No more of this charity 
stuff,.said high-pressure Pepper. Cut 
out begging ads from fathers and 
friends, then giving them a big white 
space with a black line around it and 
merely the old familiar line, “By 
Courtesy of’—Hearst Funeral Home, 
Cole Ice Co. or whatever. Give the 
advertisers ads that are worth their 
money! Something like—All Scenery 
in This Production Constructed of— 
Scroggins Lumber. Sure, that was it! 

So Jack had breezed in to sell J. E. 
Scroggins a bill of goods. The Play- 
likers would buy all their lumber 
(about $12 worth a year) from 
Scroggins, if J. E. would take the big 
back-page program ad—price $25. 
It all sounded pretty good—until old 
man Scroggins heard it! J. E. not 
only raised the roof, he ordered Jack 
out of his office and fairly booted him 
down the steps. 

Jack was hurt—insulted—infuri- 
ated. By the time the story went the 
rounds at school, old man Scroggins 
had become Shylock, Blackbeard, 
and Simon Legree rolled into one. 
And from that day forth, the sure- 
fire insult at Central High had been: 
‘“He’s a Scroggins—scram!”’ 

J. E. looked more like a shaggy- 
haired dog than a fire - breathing 
monster, Jerry thought, as Mr. Scrog- 
gins got on the bus. “Bet he hasn’t 
spent 40 cents for a haircut in the 
last 50 years,”’ whispered Polly. 

Jerry stifled a giggle. She’d heard 
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her father make very uncompliment- 
ary comments about the “giggling 
girls” who rode downtown on the bus 
every morning. Mr. Goode said when 
two girls got together they either 
sounded like laughing hyenas or 
chattering magpies! And Jerry had 
no idea of letting Mr. Scroggins put 
her in either classification. She won- 
dered what she could do—or say, to 
make him sit up and take notice of at 
least two Central High students— 
admiringly. There seemed to be no 
opening for conversation, and, be- 
sides, Mr. Scroggins’ cold and a hack- 
ing cough kept him fiddling with his 
handkerchief most of the time. 

After the bus started, the cough 
got worse. Mr. Scroggins’ face was 
as red as a beet. He could hardly get 


his breath between paroxysms. Then 
Jerry happened to remember a free 
sample of cough drops—unopened, 
in her pocketbook. Perhaps they 
were no good—poisonous? Perhaps 
cough drops were Mr. Scroggins’ pet 
aversion? Perhaps — but Jerry de- 
cided to take a chance. Why, the poor 
old man was all but choking. Jerry 
rose and stepped up to him. 

“Mr. Scroggins, perhaps these 
would help,” she said, as she tore off 
the cellophane wrapper and offered 
him the cough drops. “Or would you 
like me to ask the bus driver to stop 
somewhere and get you a glass of 
water?” 

Mr. Scroggins managed to nod 
“ves,” and he also took the proffered 
package of cough drops. Everybody 
on the bus watched Jerry as she made 
her way up to the driver. “There’s a 
gentleman back here who’s having a 
very bad coughing spell. Will you 
please stop somewhere for a glass of 
water?” she asked. 

There was a filling station within 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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Why, the poor old man was all but choking. Jerry rose and stepped up to him. “Mr. 
Scroggins, perhaps these would help,” she said, and offered him the cough drops. 
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World’s Fairs in Stamps 


By Frank L. Wilson 


LTHOUGH several World’s 
A Fairs have been held in Lon- 
don, Dublin, Munich, Paris 
and Vienna since the middle of the 
19th century, the United States was 
the first country officially to recog- 
nize the events in stamps. This coun- 
try still leads the world in the use of 
special postal emissions to commem- 
orate Expositions. 

The first recognition c&me at the 
time of the Philadelphia Centennial 
in 1876. The Government issued two 
envelopes with a special 3-cent die. 
One envelope was printed in red and 
the other in green. Two separate dies 
were used, one known as the Hart- 
ford die and the other the Philadel- 
phia die. The 3-cent red printed with 
the Philadelphia die is quite rare 
and catalogs at $1,000.00. 

The next Fair to be honored was 
the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, in 1893, for which the Gov- 
ernment issued a series of 16 postage 
stamps portraying scenes in the life 
of Columbus. There is one rarity in 
this set. It is the 4-cent value which 
was printed in a blue in- 
stead of the regular ul- 
tramarine, and an un- 
used copy catalogs at 
$1,200.00. 

Next came the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition at 
Omaha, Nebraska, in 
1898, for which a series 
of nine values depicting 
scenes of the west were 
issued. The Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition at Buf- 
falo in 1901 called for a 
special set of six values. 
The designs of this set of 
stamps show various 
methods of transporta- 
tion and include a view 
of the ill-fated bridge 
across Niagara River near the falls, 
and a view of the canal locks at 
Sault Sainte Marie. In 1904 the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition held 
at New Orleans, La., was commem- 
orated by a special set of five stamps. 
The designs show a map of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase territory and por- 
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traits of Robert L. Livingston, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe and 
William McKinley. 

For the Jamestown Tercentenary 
Exposition held at Jamestown, Va., 
in 1907, three stamps were issued 
depicting scenes of early days. Cap- 
tain John Smith, Pocahontas and 
Powhatan appear on one value, the 
founding of Jamestown on the sec- 
ond and a portrait of Pocahontas on 
the third. The Alaska-Yukon-Pa- 
cific Exposition held at Seattle in 
1909 to commemorate the develop- 
ment of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
territory was honored by a special 
2-cent stamp showing the portrait of 
William H. Seward, Secretary of 
State in President Lincoln’s cabinet. 

In 1915 the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition was held in San Francisco, 
California, to commemorate the 
opening of the Panama Canal and the 
discovery of the Pacific Ocean. Four 
stamps showing Balboa, a view of 
the Canal, the Golden Gate and the 
Discovery of San Francisco Bay were 
issued at that time. 

The Brazilian Cen- 
tennial Exposition at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1922 
called for a special set of 
three stamps in honor of 
the Exposition and the 
Centenary of Indepen- 
dence. The stamps por- 
tray the Declaration of 
Ypiranga, Dom Pedro I 
and Jose Bonifacio, and 
a view of the Exposition, 
and a portrait of Presi- 
dent Pessea. 

The British Empire 
Exhibition of 1924-1925 
was honored with two 
stamps each year, both 
of similar design, show- 
ing the British Lion and 
a portrait of King George V. 

The 150th anniversary of Ameri- 
can Independence was celebrated in 
1926 with the Sesquicentennial Ex- 
position at Philadelphia. A 2-cent 
stamp in red was issued portraying 
the Liberty Bell. 

The Century of Progress Exposi- 





Dallas, Texas, 1936 


tion held at Chicago in 1933-1934. 
was honored with two stamps. The 
lc green showed a picture of Old Fort 
Dearborn. The 3c purple shows a de- 
sign of the Federal building which 
appeared on the Exposition grounds. 

The California - Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition held at San Diego, 
California, in 1935-1936, was hon- 
ored with a 3c stamp showing a view 
of the Exposition with Point Loma 
and San Diego Bay in the distance. 

The Texas Centennial Exposition 
held at Dallas, Texas, in 1936, was 
also honored with a special 3c stamp. 
The portraits of Sam Houston and 
Stephen F. Austin appear on the 
stamp and in the center of the design 
is shown the famous Alamo and 
above is the Texas star. 

This year’s Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition stamp shows a re- 
production of “The Tower of the 
Sun” (Schol., Mar. 11, p. 28-E.) The 
stamp is a 3c purple. The stamp for 
the New York World’s Fair will also 
be a 3c purple stamp and will picture 
the Trylon and Perisphere. It will be 
interesting to note that foreign coun- 
tries are recognizing the 1939 United 
States Expositions through the issu- 
ance of postage stamps. 
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SOLD & SILVER STAMPS 
Persia, always a land of mystery and adventure, issued 
a set of stamps in 1915 that astounded the entire 
world! For the first time a set of postage stamps was 
issued with the design decorated in actual GOLD 
and SILVER! We will send a set of 14 values of this 
beautiful Persia GOLD and SILVER stamps for only 
10¢ to new approval applicants. ONLY 1 SET TO A 
PERSON! Rush your order now. 

FRASEK COMPANY, Dept. 558, White Plains, N.Y. 
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700 packets for 10c to approval 7 Valley Forge 
Stamp Co., 68 E. Penn St., Norristown, Pa. 





Se Surprise packet. Tiny airmail, strange mermaid, beau 
tiful archer, freakish stamps from jungleland, ships, fa 
mous Mountie and many others only 5c. Approvals enclosed. 
8. Nielsen _ Cornwall, Ont. Canada 





FREE Nt Two Coronation Sets. Send 3e postage 
Interesting approval selection included 


ROBERTS. 312Y Shearer Bidg.. Bay City, Michigan 
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Split Cherry Tree 


(Concluded from page 29) 


with the naked eye. We must use the 
microscope. There are millions of them 
in our bodies. Some are harmful. Oth- 
ers are helpful.” 

Pa holds his face down and looks 
through the microscope. We stop and 
watch Pa. He sits upon the tall stool. 
His knees are against the table. His 
legs are long. His coat slips up behind 
when he bends over. The handle of his 
gun shows. Professor Herbert pulls his 
coat down quickly. 

“Oh, yes,” says Pa. He gets up and 
pulls his coat down. Pa’s face gets a lit- 
tle red. He knows about his gun and he 
knows he doesn’t have any use for it 
in high school. 

“We have a big black snake over 
here we caught yesterday,” says Pro- 
fessor Herbert, “we’ll chloroform him 
and dissect him and show you he has 
germs in his body too.” 

“Don’t do it,” says Pa. “I believe you. 
I jist don’t want to see you kill the 
black snake. I like black snakes. I jist 
hate to see people kill ’em. I don’t al- 
low ’em killed on my place.” 

The students look at Pa. They seemed 
to like him better after he said that. 
Pa with a gun in his pocket but a ten- 
der heart beneath his ribs for snakes, 
but not for man! Pa won’t whip a mule 
at home. He won’t whip his cattle. 

Professor Herbert took Pa through 
the laboratory. He showed him the dif- 
ferent kinds of work we were doing. 
Then they walked out together. 

When our biology class was over I 
walked out of the room. It was our last 
class for the day. I got my broom and 
started to sweep. Professor Herbert 
walked up and says: “I’m going to let 
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you do that some other time. You can 
go home with your father.” 

I laid my broom down, got my books, 
and went down the steps. 

Pa says: “Ain’t you got two hours 
o’ sweeping yet to do?” 

I says: “Professor Herbert said I 


could do it some other time. He said | 


for me to go home with you.” 

“No,” says Pa. “You are goin’ to do 
as he says. He’s a good man. School has 
changed from my day and time. "ma 
dead leaf, Dave. I’m behind. I don’t 
belong here. If he’ll let me I'll get a 
broom and we’ll both sweep one hour. 
That pays your debt. I’ll hep you pay 
it. ’ll ast ’im and see if he won’t let 
me hep you.” 

* * 

“I’m going to cancel the debt,” says 
Professor Herbert. “I just wanted you 
to understand, Luster.” 

“T understand,” says Pa, “and since 
I understand he must pay his debt fer 
th’ tree and I’m goin’ to hep ’im.” 

“Don’t do that,” says Professor Her- 
bert. “It’s all on me.” 





“We don’t do things like that,” says | 
Pa, ‘“we’re just and honest people. We | 


don’t want somethin’ fer nothin’. Pro- 
fessor Herbert, you’re wrong now and 
I’m right. You'll haf to listen to me. 
I’ve larned a lot from you. My boy 
must go on. Th’ world has left me. It 
changed while I’ve raised my family 
and plowed th’ hills. I'm a just and 
honest man. I don’t skip debts. I ain’t 
larned ’em to do that. I ain’t got much 
larnin’ myself but I do know right from 
wrong atter I see through a thing.” 

Professor Herbert went home. Pa 
and I stayed and swept one hour. 
looked funny to see Pa use a broom. 
He never used one at home. Mom used 
the broom. Pa used the plow. Pa did 
hard work. Pa says: “I can’t sweep. 
Durned if I can. Look at th’ streaks o’ 
dirt I leave on th’ floor! I'll jist do th’ 
best I can, Dave. I’ve been wrong about 
th’ school.” 

I says: “Did you know Professor 
Herbert can get a warrant out for you 
for bringing your pistol to school and 
showing it in his office! They can rail- 
road you for that!” 

“That’s all made right,”-says Pa. 
“T’ve made that right. Professor Her- 
bert ain’t goin’ to take it to court. He 
likes me. I like ’im. We jist had to get 
together. He had the remedies. He 
showed me. You must go on to school. 
I am as strong a man as ever come out’n 
th’ hills fer my years and th’ hard 
work I’ve done. But I’m behind, Dave. 
I’m a little man. Your hands will be 
softer than mine. Your clothes will be 
better. You’ll allus look cleaner than 
your old Pap. Jist remember Dave to 
pay your debts and be honest. Jist be 
kind to animals and don’t bother th’ 
snakes. That’s all I got agin th’ school. 
Puttin’ black snakes to sleep and ¢cut- 
tin’ ’em open.” 

It was late when we got home. Stars 
were in the sky. The moon was up. 
The ground was frozen. Pa took his 
time going home. I couldn’t run like 
I did the night before. It was ten o’clock 
before we got the work finished, our. 
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suppers eaten. Pa sat before the fire 
and told Mom he was going to take her 
and show her a germ some time. Mom 
hadn’t seen one either. Pa told her 
about the high school and the fine man 
Professor Herbert was. He told Mom 
about the strange school across the hill 
and how different it was from the 
school in their day and time. 





Reprinted from Esquire, by permis- 
sion of the Editors. * 
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Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 31) 


sight, so the driver drew up alongside. 
Jerry offered to go in and get the glass 
of water, but Mr. Scroggins went for 
it himself. When he returned he went 
back to his seat without a word—but 
he still had the packagé of cough drops 
in his hand. 

Jerry, however, was determined. 
“Mr. Scroggins,” she said, as she 
leaned toward him, “I’m glad your 
cough is better.” 

“Huh? Oh, yes — a — thanks, child. 
And—,” he turned around facing the 
girls, “who are you? Do I know you— 
either of you?” 

‘No, sir,” answered Jerry. “This is 
Polly Penny, and I’m Jerry Goode.” 
Polly murmured a “how-do-you-do,” 
but seemed terrified of Mr. Scroggins’ 
stern stare. Jerry, undaunted, went on, 
“My father is in the Merchant’s Bank 


I've heard him speak of you.” (And 
how!) 

“Oh, yes, you must be Dave Goode’s 
daughter.” Jerry nodded. “Well, I hope 
you don’t have as hard a time getting 
money out of him as I do,” said J. E. 
with a chuckle—a real, honest-to- 
goodness chuckle! 

Not a bad crack, thought Jerry. 
Maybe the old boy was human, after 
all. “Well, I do have a lot of trouble 
with Dad about one money matter,” 
she admitted. 

“What's that, child?” 

“You see, I’m president of the Play- 
likers, our school dramatic club, and 
we finance our productions by ads in 
the play programs. And, do you know, 
it’s just like pulling eye teeth to get 
Dad to take an ad for the bank, even 
though he says every high school stu- 
dent should have a savings account?” 

“You don’t sa-ay.” J. E. looked at 
Jerry suspiciously, but Jerry gave it 
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to him straight in the eye. Obviously 
the old boy knew when he was licked, 
“Well, tell you what. You report to 
him that Scroggins Lumber Co. is tak- 
ing the whole back page in the next 
play bill, and that if he doesn’t come 
across —- people will say he’s stingier 
than—J. E. Scroggins!” 


Next Week: PLEASURE ISLAND 








Answers to 
“What's Your Vocabulary Score?” 


(Page 22-E) 


1. flair 11. gnome 
2. noes 12. sleight 
3. missal 13. cereal 
4. martens 14. bole 

5. mantle 15. gneiss 
6. cache 16. bloc 

7. bizarre 17. Pharaoh 
8. coign, coigne 18. waive 
9. timbre 19. floe 

10. lumbar 20. feint 


Answers to 


“Ask Yourself Another” (Page 2) 


1. (3) pretended he had realized his 
own comedy talent all along 

2. (3) C.1.O. unionism might cause a 
drop in wages and unions would become 
too big to control 

8. (3) give them mothers, flags, babies, 
love, parades 

4. (2) to wish one another only good 

5. (2) puttin’ black snakes to sleep an’ 
cuttin’ "em open 

6. (4) celebrating baseball's centennial. 

7. (1) a controlled monopolistic system 

8. (2) white meant that a decision had 
been reached 

9. (1) we may soon have to broaden 
the income tax 

10. (1) Premier of Nationalist Spain 








Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, cre, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; Ice, ill; toe, érb, ddd; food, foot; 
cube, arn, tp; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syHable—French liquid l; k—German gut- 
tural ch; n—French nasal m or n. Accent- 
ed syllables are italicized. 


“Ding cartoon,” p. 25-E. “Ding” is the pen 
name of J. N. Darling, cartoonist for the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

immanency (im-a-nén-sé), p. 23-E. State 
of having divinity or divine inspiration 
within one. 

intuition (in-ti-ish-iin), p. 23-E. Instinc- 
tive knowledge; insight. 

Machiavelli (ma-kyii-vél-é), p. 25-E. Re- 
naissance Italian statesman and political 
theorist. Often referred to as the typical 
unscrupulous plotter who will use any 
means to achieve a desired end. 

monopoly (m6n-é6p-6-lé), p. 13-S. Defined 
in text. From. the Greek word of the 
same meaning, monopolion (monos, 
“only” or “alone,” plus polein, “to sell”). 

Pacelli, Eugenio, p. 7, (pa-chél-é, a-jd- 

né-6). 

prolific (pré-lif-ik), p. 29. Very productive. 

repetitious (rép-i-tish-iis), p. 25-E. Re- 
peating too frequently. 

Stimuli (stim-i-li), p. 25-E. Plural of 
stimulus, that which excites or quickens 
the activity of a sense organ; more gen- 
erally, anything that arouses one to 
activity of any: kind. 

Suner, Ramon Serrano, p. 8, ra-mén sar- 

rai-n6 sd60n-ydr). 
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Just Another Crowd 

Leif Erickson and his wife, Frances 
Farmer, went to Macy’s department 
store (New York City) on a shopping 
tour and were cornered by a crowd of 
autograph - hunters who had recog- 
nized the stage and screen couple. 
Erickson obliged, and wrote his name 
on the pieces of paper submitted to 
him by the customers and salesgirls. 
He decided to make another purchase, 
discovered that he had spent all his 
cash and told the salesgirl—who had 
asked for and received an autograph: 
“T’ll have to pay this by check. Will 
that be all right?” ... “Sorry,” she in- 
formed, “but you’ll have to identify 
yourself.” — Leonard Lyons in N. Y. 
Post. 


The Hole Truth 
“Does the foreman know the trench 
has fallen in?” 
“Well, sir, we’re diggin’ him out to 
tell him.” —Tit-Bits. 


Sure Thing 
A Times Square movie house, which 
specializes in thrillers, recently adver- 
tised a holdover as “Second HORRI- 
BLE Week of DRACULA and FRANK- 
ENSTEIN.” “ 


“I couldn’t serve as a juror, judge. 
One look at that fellow convinces me 
he is guilty.” 

“Sh-h-h! That’s the district attor- 
ney.”—Classmate. 

* 


Curve Ahead 

An intoxicated man who boarded a 
metropolitan motorbus insisted on 
climbing the narrow, steep, winding, 
open stairway leading to the top deck. 

A fellow passenger, fearful that the 
inebriate would fall out on the street, 
helped him up the stairs and to one of 
the empty seats. 

He had scarcely reached the main 
deck again, when the drunken man 
came catapulting down. “Can’t shtay 
up there,” he confided. “ ‘S Dangerous! 
‘S no driver up there!”—Typing News. 

s 
So Has “Pomp”! 

In a London street a pompous Mem- 
ber of Parliament found his way 
barred by a pushcart of shrimps. After 
indignantly ordering the vendor to 
make way, but without success, he 
barked, “Look here do you realize I 
have an M. P. on the end of my name?” 
“That’s nothing,” replied the vendor. 
“So has every blarsted shrimp in this 
cart.”—Neal O’Hara in N. Y. Post. 
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BETHANY COLLEGE, Bethany, W. Va. Co- 
ed. Forty miles from Pittsburgh. Picturesque 
campus with 1000 dcres beautiful wooded 
hills adjoining. Nationally recognized per- 
sonnel and guidance program. Liberal Arts 
courses. Excellent laboratories. Training for 
Business Administration, Government and 
Public Service, Industrial and Research 
Chemistry, Personnel Work, Christian Min- 
istry, Recreational Leadership, Music, Teach- 
ing, Secretarial Work.—Charles C. Barlow. 
Director of High School Relations. 
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BRADLEY COLLEGE, Peoria, Lilinois, Co-edu- 
cational. Established 1897. Cosmopolitan stu- 
dent body—40 states and 4 foreign countries. 
New dormitories. Besides liberal arts courses, 
departments in Art, Music, Home Economics, 
Business Administration Public Administra- 
tion, Engineering, Nurs: ng. Secretarial, Pre- 
legal, Pre-medical, Journalism, Dramatics, In- 
dustrial Arts. Intercollegiate and intramural 
athletics, band, orchestra, chorus, Capella 
hoir. Attractive campus. Co-operative plan if 
desired. Write for catalogue and _ illustrated 
bulletin. Dr. Frederic . Hamilton, Pres. 
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CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn., Dr, 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. Co-ed. 
Courses in LAS. Beautiful 800-acre campus 
overlooks Cannon River and picturesque 
valley of George Huntington Lyman Me- 
morial Lakes. Full athletic facilities: Laird 
Athletic Field for Men and Bell Athletic 
Field for Women. Outstanding library of 
about 118,000 volumes. Complete dramatic 
workshop and Little Theatre, student pub- 
lications, extensive music program. Cost of 
tuition, board, room and fees: $800. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY at Fordham, New York 
City. Founded in 1841 and conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 
President, the Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 8.J. Undergraduate 
courses leading to degrees in all the liberal arts and 
sciences are offered by Fordham College for resident and 
non-resident students from accredited high and preparatory 
schools. Other branches include the Graduate School, the 
School of Law, the School of Pharmacy, the School of 
Education, the School of Social Service and the School of 
Business. Complete and nationally known sports activities. 
Emphasis on extra-curricular work, such as dramatics, 
debating, magazine work, R.O.T.C. and glee clubs. One 
of the largest Catholic universities in the world. 
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TFUSCULUM COLLEGE at Greeneville, Tennessee, 
Dr. Charles A. Anderson, President, Es- 
tablished 1794. Co-ed. Courses offered in 
Liberal Arts, including piano, organ, voice 
and home economics. Tusculum’s Plan of 
Self Study and Development provides indi- 
vidualized education. Athletics for all. Dra- 
matics, glee clubs, orchestra, radio, polity, 
pre-medical and other clubs, Limited enroll- 
ment. Attractive campus of 125 acres, 12 
miles from Great Smoky Mountains. 
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STUDY NURSING ON THE COLLEGIATE 
LEVEL. Mercy Hospital School of Nursing, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. St. Xavier College for Women, a 
member of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges, offers superior students a four-year pro- 
gram in Liberal Arts and Nursing. Freshman 
English and the basic sciences in your first year, 
and clinical experience beginning in the Sopho- 
more Year are integrated with courses ih philos- 
ophy, psychology, and sociology throughout the 
four years. You are graduate nurses rays | the 
B.S. degree when you finish. Write to the Dean 
of Students, Box 23, 4900 Cottage Grove Ave., 
Chicago. 





And Funnier, Please 


Bill Nye, the humorist, was giving a 
lecture in the famous old Boston The- 
ater when a farmer arose in the far 
reaches of the gallery and called out: 
“Speak louder, please, so I can hear.” 

Quick as a flash, Nye cried back: 
“Why don’t you pay more and come 
nearer so as to hear?” 

And equally quick came the Yan- 
kee’s rejoinder: “ ’Cause it ain’t worth 
3 ‘ 
Transferable 


Wise Guy (boarding a street car): 
“Well, Noah, is the Ark full?” 

Conductor: “Nope, we need one 
more jackass! Comé on in.”—Maroon 
Bee. . 

“How did you manage to cultivate 
such a beautiful black eye?” asked 
Smith. 

“Oh,” replied Brown, who had been 
practicing roller skating, “I raised it 
from a slip.” : 

e 

Mike: Last week I was speaking to 
twenty thousand people in Madison 
Square Garden. 

Tike: Yeah? What did you say? 

Mike: Peanuts —crackerjacks— 
candy!—Classmate. 


— 
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SARGENT srsci-Shier 


4 yr. degree course includes sports instruction at leter- 
borough. N. H. eamp. In university city. 59th yr. Catalog 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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WOODSTOCK Buiioer 


Winner...Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8.45 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 
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